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«Omnes Fata trahunt Serius ocius : 
Caligo subit, et triste silentinm; 
Sed vates tenebras discutit invidas, 

Virtutemque vetat mori.’’ 


Morratiry, though inevitable, is awful at 
all times and under all circumstances; but 
it is peculiarly so when a nation is deprived 
of pre-eminent talents which haye been 
uniformly devoted to the public service, 
and the loss of which cannot be easily 
supplied. We feel much when such men 
drop into the grave in the fulness of age, 
and after a long retirement from the cares 
of state and the fatigue of business; but 
when they are taken suddenly away, in the 
vigour of life, and in the active exercise of 
their powerful faculties, it seems as though 
an important member were wrenched 
violently from the body politic, by way of 
judgment. 

To visitations of this kind, England 
cannot be said to be altogether a stranger. 
The same year saw the setting of two lumi- 
naries who were long op to each 
other as the leaders of formidable parties 
in the senate; yet, scarcely had the rites 
of sepulture been paid to the remains of 
Pitt, than his’ rival, Fox, was laid by his 
side, in the house appointed for all living. 
To pass over other instances, which might 
be enumerated to mortify the pride of man, 
a few short months only have elapsed since 
the helm of state was transferred from the 
enervated hand of the Earl of Liverpool, to 
his early friend and steady associate, George 
Canning, who now falls almost suddenly 
into the grave, on the brink of which, his 
great predecessor still stands, bereaved of 
his vigour, as the oak that has been 
scathed by the lightning. These are serious 
warnings, but our present concern is nar- 
rative, not reflection. 

The late minister was a member of the 
elder branch of the Cannings, at 
in the county of Londonderry, in Ireland ; 
fe of which 

ily, a patent of peerage was procurred 
in the year 1818. This Lord Garvagh 

105.—voL. Ix. 


married Lady Georgina Stewart, daughter 
of the first Marquis of Londonderry, and 
niece of the Sdoeas of Camden. At 
what period the Cannings passed over to 
Treland, from their ancient seat in Staf- 
fordshire, we are not informed, but it must 
have been anterior tomthe great revolution 
in the seventeenth century, since we find 
that a Colonel George Canning was one 
of the protestant gentry attainted by the 
parliament which the unfortunate James 
the Second called in Dublin, the year after 
his abdication of the throne. This attain- 
der was, of ‘course, reversed on the re- 
establishment of the. protestant interest 
under William the Third. The above 
George Canning married into the family 
of Stratford, Earl of Aldborough, in con- 
sequence of which, one or other of the male 
descendants of this line, has ever since borne 
the baptismal name of Stratford ; as is the 
case in the m of the present am- 
bassador at ceocentinatie. The father 
of that gentleman, who was also called 
Stratford Canning, carried on an extensive 
business in the foreign liquor and wine 
trade, in the city of London, for many 


years. 

His brother, George, was bred to the 
profession of the law, and was called to 
the bar by the honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple. He was, however, more 
attached to muses than to the courts, 
and instead of studying Coke upon 
Littleton, he devoted his time to poetry, 
of his proficiency in which, he gave some 
specimens to the world, particularly in an 
“Epistle from Lord William Russel, the 
night before his Execution, to Lord Wil- 
liam Cavendish ;” which affecting and 
spirited piece first appeared in Dodsley’s 
collection of fugitive poetry. Mr. Canning 
also published a faithful translation, in verse, 
of Cardinal Polignac’s fine Latin poem, 
entitled, “ Anti-Lucretius.” This uce. 
tion was censured in the Critical Review, 
as being too servile a version; in conse- 
quence of which the translator took fire, 
and attacked the anonymous critic with 
an asperity which did him little credit, 
and provoked a reply equally indignant. 
This was in 1767, and about the same 
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time, Mr. Canning married a young woman 
who was néatly elated to the Sheridaris. 


By her hé*had thrée thildteh, two daughters , 

and a son; which last was born April 11, 

1770; and on the same day in the year follow- 

ing, the father died of a decline. His remams_ 

were interred in the new burying-ground of 
the parish of St. Mary-le-bonne; and over 
his grave the widow placed a stone with 
the following lines, which, if not poetical, 
are at least an evidence of feeling on the 

of the ‘survivor, and of merit in the 
deceased : 

.“ Thy virtue and my woe, nod words can tell! 
Then, for a little while, my George, farewell ! 
For faith and love like our's, Heaven has in store 
Its last best gift---to meet, and part no more.” 

Mrs. Canning being now left destitute, 

first set up a‘small school for support, and 
fext tried ‘the stage ‘in tragedy. Her first 
effort was on the boards of old Drury, under 
the auispices of the elder Sheridan, and she 
actually ventured to play Jane Shore to 
Garrick’s Lord Hastings. This attempt, 
howéver, failed, and she then went to Bath, 
where she was more successful, and shortly 
afterwards formed a sécond matrimonial 
connexion with a performer named Hunn, 
whom she also survived many years—but 
lived long enough to see her ‘son sur- 
founded with splendour, and ‘to share in 
his good fortune. 

Mr. Stratford Caritiing, on the death of 

his brother, took the youngest child under 

his own immediate care, and at the age 
of seven or eight years, placed him with 

the Rev. Charles Richards, who kept a 

respectable seminary at Hyde Abbey 

House, near Winchester. Here Grorce 

Cawnntne continued about five or six years, 

during which time he displayed a re- 

markable precocity of talent and memory, 
which set liim far above his school- 
fellows. His exercises were uniformly 
correct, and his were un- 

commonly vigorous. ong these was a 

prize poem on the altar piece in Win- 

chester cathedral, the subject of which 
= is the resurrection of Lazarus. 
is performance was recited by him at 

a public examination of the school. At 

another exhibition he displayed a promise 

of those powers which were destined 
hereafter to command the admiration of 

the world. Previous to a vacation, a 

selection from the Greek of Orestes, 


ty Euripides, was enacted, when. young 
Camning surpassed all his associates, by 
the astonishing judgment, sensibility, and 
€legance, with ‘which he portrayed the 


madness of the conscience-stricken ma- 


tricide. 


Oa another occasion, also, he gave a 


] spontaneous evidéncé of ‘his extraordinary 


tenatiousness of memory, in reeiting, by 
way of exercise, the whole of the English 
poems of Gray. Having risen to the first 
class in this preparatory school, he was 
removed to Bich, where he was in- 
stantly noticed as a of surprising 

jus and attainments, It should here be 
Observed, that through life, Mr. Canning 
continued to cherish the greatest respect 
for his early preceptor, -Mr. Richards, who, 
on his side, was justly proud of having 
had such a pupil. 

The course adopted by Mr. Stratford 
Canning, of placing his nephew at Eton, 
was extremely judicious, and may be con- 
sidered as a proof of the confidence he enter- 
tained of the future eminence of the youth. 
That noble foundation has ever been a 
hursery Of splendid talent, and many 
illustrious statesmen first fledged their 
genius in this establishment— 

Where grateful science still adorns 
Her Henry’s holy shade. 

Long before the period in question, a 
little senate had been formed in the great 
hall -of the college, where the juvenile 
members, at their election, arranged them- 
sélves in due form on ‘each side, according 
to their ‘respective ies, while a s er 
serve order in the assembly. In this 
mimic legislature, Fox, and a number 
more, gave an eatnest of those ers 
which ultimately raised them to the hi 
point of elevation as orators in the national 
council; where with -resistless sway they 
ruled the fieree democraty, and shook the | 
seat of corruption. Here young Canning 
election took a station, 

ctice acq t self-posses- 
sion, fhivney of utterance, and command of 
language, so necessary to extemporaneous 
elocution ; and without which requisites no 
one can ever hope to shine in debate. 

But besides these accomplishments, our 
y student was ambitious of literary 
distinetion ; and he had the address to in- 
fuse the same spirit into some of his com- 
peers. The effect of this bold emprise 
was very extraordinary, being no less than 
an imitation of Addison, and the constella- 
tion of wits who at the beginning of the 
century produced the Spectator. 

C had but just turned 


fifteen, 
when he laid the plan of a periodical 
paper, called “The Microcosm ;” ‘and, 
with -the ecoadjutorship of six young 
friends, he carried his design into execution. 
When the number of essa 
forty, the work was c 


amounted to 


, and published 
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in a volume, with a testamentary assign- 
ment at the end, of the several papers to 
their proper authors, who were, George 
Canning, John and Robert Smith, John 
Frere, Joseph Mellish, Benjamin Way, 
Lord Henry Spencer, and Mr. Littlehales. 
The contributions of Mr. Canning were 
eleven, and marked with the signature of B. 
Most of these are of a humorous cast, and 
one in particular, as a burlesque piece of 
criticism on the childish ballad yee The 
Queen of Hearts,” uncommon 
merit, The Monthly Review gave this 
report on the collection : 

“Mr. Gregory Griffin, like his prede- 
cessor, the Spectator, and many others of 
that family, is a being ing a com- 
~ personality ;—in other words, the 

icrocosm is, for the most part, the joint 
production of some ingenious young men 
of Eton college. With great modesty they 
speak of themselves as ‘ puny authorlings, 
who are sucking the milk of science ;’ had 
they, however, kept their own counsel, 
we should have concluded, from these 
specimens, that they were persons who had 
been long feeding on its strong meat. 
Hard, indeed, must they have tugged at 
the breast of their Alma Mater, rapid must 
have been their growth, and proud will she 
be to call them her children. It must be 
confessed, that to offer observations on 
human life and manners, has generally 
been considered as a province belonging to 
age and gray experience: but we are in- 
duced by this work to suppose that age 
and experience have been too presumptuous, 
in expecting that so very extensive a field 
should be abandoned to their frigid and 
slow observation.—It is always to us a 
high gratification to behold the blossom of 
early genius, and contemplate its promising 
growth and vigorous expansion ; nor should 
we deem ourselves at all worthy of that 
confidence with which our judgment is 
honoured, were we, by any harsh and 
ill-natured criticisms, to repress its lauda- 
ble efforts.—The papers are, in general, 
agreeably written; the language, for the 
most part, is good; many of them, more 
especially those signed B, possess consider- 
able humour, and there are none without 
some merit.—The Microcosm, as the 
Dame imports, is professedly written for 
the Little World, but we may yenture to 
affirm, that many of the papers in it will be 

with pleasure in the Great World ; 
and we flatter ourselves with the hope of 
much amusement in future, from the inge- 
nuity of gentlemen who have begun their 
career of science with so much reputation.” 

The publication of the Microcosm ha 


POL LOS 


had | cernment and liberality, that he strongly 


the effect of exciting a spirit of emulation 
among the senior lads of Wee 
school, who. began a paper, call 
“Trifler,” or by some such name. To. 
their first number they prefixed a caricature. 
frontispiece, representing critical justice in 
the act of weighing their merits against the 
Etonians, the latter being aloft, kicking the 
beam, while their rivals rested unmoved on 
the ground. Y. Canning, when shewn 
this invidious and illiberal performance, 
took up his pen, and wrote as happy an 
epigram as ever was pointed : 
“ What mean ye by this print so rare, 
Ye wits---of Eton jealous, 


But that we soar aloft in air, 
And ye are heavy fellows?” 


In spite, however, of the aid of graphic 
embellishment, the ephemeral imitation 
quickly drop into oblivion, and the 
only memorial of its having had an exist- 
ence is the satire which at once stamped 
its character and doom. 

George Canning having attained the 
highest post of honour, or, in the academi 

, become captain of the school 

on, was matriculated at Oxford, in 1788, 
as a student of Christ-church; where he 
found himself in the midst of his Westmin- 
ster antagonists; but without erating any 
other sentiment than admiration his 
talents, and esteem for his virtues, Here 
also, as in former instances, the ripeness of 
his genius quickly appeared, and drew 
upon him the notice of the university, 

hile yet, in the | of the schools, a 
freshman, and not out of his teens, he had 
the boldness to stand as a competitor for 
the chancellor’s first prize, and succeeded, 
This was a Latin poem, on the following 
subject, “ Iter Meccam Religionis 
Causa Susceptum ;” and the composition, 
for spirit and purity, gained general 
applause. At Christ-church, Mr. Canning 
formed several yaluable connexions; the 
most important of which was with the 
honourable Robert. Banks Jenkinson, now 


Earl of Liv 1, who introduced him to 
his father, afterwards to Pitt and Lord 
Grenville. 


After taking his first degree at Oxford, 
he entered at Lincoln’s Inn as a student of 
law, with the intention of following that 
profession. From that line, however, he 
was drawn by the advice of Sheridan, 
who witnessed his oratorical powers at one 
of the debating societies which were pre- 
valent in the metropolis, till the alarm pro- 
duced by the French revolution obliged 
the government to put down those insti- 
tutions. It is a proof of Sheridan’s dis- 
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urged his young friend to maintain a close 
- alliance with his associates of the Pitt 
school of politics, in preference to the 
opposition. Canning was wise enough 
to. profit by this advice, and in 1793, 
either through the interest of his friend 
Jenkinson or that of his other fellow col- 
legian the Marquis of Titchfield, now Duke 
of Portland, he obtained a seat in the 
house of commons for the borough of 
Newport in the Isle of Wight. It was 
nearly about the same time that Mr. Jen- 
kinson made his first appearance in: the 
senate, and acquired great reputation by 
his maiden speech, on the Russian arma- 
ment, when he defended the administration 
for interposing to check the inordinate 
ambition of the empress Catharine, with 
a strength of argument which drew the ap- 
plause of all parties. 

Canning was not quite so fortunate, 
and his first effort in support of the sub- 
sidy to the king of Sardinia, in 1794, 
though attended to with respect, did not 
excite that admiration which subsequently 
followed his declamations in parliament. 
This, however, need not much to be won- 
dered at, considering the state of the 
British legislature, in regard to oratorical 
talent, at that momentous period; when 
such men as Pitt, Burke, and Wyndham ; 
Fox, Grey, and Sheridan, were the pro- 
minent characters in the political arena. 
Yet that the conduct and abilities of Can- 
ning were duly appreciated by the minis- 
ter at this time, is evident from his ap- 
pointment to the office of under secretary 
of state in 1796, just after his election 
into the new parliament for the borough of 
Wendover. Previous to this change in 
July 1794, he took the degree of master 
of arts at Oxford. 

In 1800, Mr. Canning married Miss 
Joan Scott, the youngest of the two daugh- 
ters of general Scott, a man who was as 
much distinguished by the eccentricity of 
his habits, as the manner of his realizing 
a princely fortune. From a small begin- 
ing he rose to the high military rank which 
he attained, not by. services in the field, 
but by his skill at cards and other games, 
at which he was so expert, that he was 
never known to lose. Although he was 

rincipally indebted to the younger nobility 
ior the affluence which he 5 
entertained a mortal dislike to the aris- 
tocracy. Asa proof of it, in making his 
will, he divided his property in two equal 

between his daughters, but clogged 
Ph this condition, that if the eldest mar- 
tied either a peer, or the heir- it to 
one, the whole of her share should devolve 


oe 20000000. 


to her sister; and vice versa.. The eldest, 
Miss Scott, after her father’s death, braved 
all hazards, and married the Marquis of 
Titchfield. Miss Joan Scott, instead of 
taking advantage of the claim in the will, 
immediately assigned over, as a deed of 
gift to her sister, the moiety which should 
otherwise have been her portion. Mr. 
Canning by his marriage was placed ina 
state of absolute independence, for the 
fortune of the lady exceeded one hundred 
thousand pounds. 

At this time Mr. Canning was one of 
the conductors of the Antijacobin, a peri- 
odical paper, ostensibly directed against 
republicans and levellers. His coadjutors 
in the work were Mr. Frere and Mr. 
George Ellis, but the principal editor was 
the late Mr. William Gifford. The per- 
formances of these ingenious associates 
cannot easily be discriminated ; but among 
those of Mr. Canning the best unques- 
tionably is a satire entitled, “ New Mora- 
lity,” in which the tribe of sentimentalists 
and the political reformers are held up 
very happily to public ridicule. Another 
excellent’ poem in this collection is, “ The 
Loves of the Triangles,” a burlesque of 
Darwin’s visionary hypothesis on the ani- 
mation of plants. This piece was written 
jointly by Canning, Frere, and Ellis; and 
it had the effect of sinking Darwin’s 
Loves of the Plants” into obscurity. 

The present poet-laureat also was keenly 
attacked by this triumvirate of wits; and 
one of Canning’s most felicitous produc- 
tions in the satiric vein, is “The Knife 
Grinder,” a burlesque on Southey’s Sap- 
phics. When, several years r this, 
some one in the house of commons 
thought to hurt the orator by alluding to 
his concern in this publication, he replied 
very spiritedly, that he felt no shame for 
the character or principles of the Anti- 
jacobin, nor any other sorrow for the share 

e had in it, than that which the imper- 
fection of his pieces was calculated to 
inspire. 

n 1801 Mr. Pitt retired from office, 
and was followed by Mr. Canning, who 
now appeared in a new light on the oppo- 
sition side of the house, from whence he 
assailed the administration of Mr. Adding- 
ton with such a force of argument and 
keenness of irony, as greatly provoked the 
zealous partisans of that gentleman. Not 
content with retorting upon him severely 
in the house, they began a paper war; 
and while the object of their attack was 
complimented for his “ rare talents,” he 
was bitterly accused with perverting them 
to libellous purposes. Attempts were also 
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made to create a division between him 
and Mr. Pitt; but though the latter acted 
with more coolness in his ition than 
Canning, his attachment to him continued 
unabated. In this contest the minister, 
or his friends, called in the aid of some of 
those literary auxiliaries who, like the Swiss, 
fight for pay. One of these mercenaries, 
under the appellation of a Near Observer, 
discharged a torrent of abuse upon Can- 
ning and his patron, which the former 
repelled with interest; and at the same 
time let fly some shafts of ridicule against 
the principal, icularly in two satires, 
one called “ Consultation,” and the 
other, “The Doctor.” As a contrast to 
these caustic effusions, he sent into the 
world an admirable lyric composition in 
raise of his great friend, upon whom he 
owed the high encomium of “ The 
Pilot that weathered the Storm.” 

Mr. Pitt was not insensible of this 
attention, and when in 1802 he resumed 
the reins of power, he conferred on Mr. 
Canning the place of treasurer of the navy. 
The same year he was re-elected for the 
Irish borough of Tralee. From this time 
nothing remarkable occurred in the per- 
sonal or public history of this eminent 
orator, till the 23rd of January 1806, when 
he again went into opposition on the de- 
mise of Mr. Pitt. At the funeral of that 
illustrious statesman Mr. Canning attended 
as a sincere mourner, and with Mr. George 
Rose, and Spencer Perceval, bore the 
banners of emblems. Many years after 
this melancholy event, Mr. Canning, in a 
public speech at Liverpool, said with great 
emphasis, “In the grave of Mr. Pitt my 
political allegiance lies buried.” 

His sense of the loss which he indivi- 
dually, as well as the public at large, had 
sustained, appeared in two pieces, one in 
prose and the other in verse, on the cha- 
racter of that great man. 

The conclusion of the first production 
does so much credit to both parties, that 
we shall not stand in need of an apology 
for extracting it. After sketching, with a 
masterly hand, the prominent qualities of 
his deceased friend, Mr. Canning thus 
feelingly and delicately notices his personal 
virtue: “Unallured by dissipation, and 
unswayed by pleasure, he never sacrificed 
the national treasure to the one, or the 
national interest to the other. To his 
unswerving integrity, the most authentic of 
all testimony is to be found in that un- 
bounded public confidence which followed 
-him throughout the whole of his political 
career. Absorbed, as he was, in pur- 
suits of public life, he did not neglect to 


— himself in silenee, for that higher 
nction, which is at once the incentive 
and reward of human virtue. His talents, 
superior and splendid as they were, never 
made him forgetful of that Wis- 
dom from which they emanated. The 
faith and fortitude of his last moments were 
affecting and exemplary.” 

Mr. Canning being now again in oppo- 
sition, had do ceutiind with some of his 
former associates; and it was painful to 
him to stand almost alone against what 
he ironically termed, “all the talents of 
a combined host of Whigs and Tories, 
Foxites and Pittites.” The part performed 
by lord Grenville on this occasion was 
very extraordinary ; after refusing in 1803 
to come into office, unless in conjunction 
with Mr. W. and Mr. Canning; 
and declaring in the same year that he 
never could form any political relation 
whatever with Mr. Addington: notwith- 
standing this, and, what was more unac- 
countable, his refusal to join Pitt when 
again placed at the head of affairs, lord 
Grenville, on the death of his illustrious 
relative, consented to take the lead of a 
cabinet of which lord Sidmouth and Mr. 
Fox were prominent members, to the en. 
tire exclusion of Mr. Canning. Such is 
the permanence of political engagements 
and professions! But this unnatural com- 
bination, like a rope of sand, soon dis- 
solved, and Mr. Canning on the 25th of 
March 1807, was sworn in a member of 
the cabinet, as secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. In this capacity he took an early 
opportunity of justifying his own conduct, 
and that of his friends with whom he now 
acted. On the 9th of April Mr. Brand, 
member for Hertfordshire, moved a reso- 
lution to exculpate the late ministers from 
the charge brought against them, of having 
endeavoured to impose upon the king a 
measure which would at once have given 
to the Catholics all their political claims. 
In the course of the debate, some strong 
animadversions were made upon the new 
cabinet, who were even accused with sup- 

lanting their predecessors by unfair arts. 

r. Canning, therefore, undertook the de- 
fence of himself and his colleagues, in 
which he succeeded to the complete satis- 
faction of the house, and thereby defeated 
the motion. He said that “so far was he 


from advising the dismissal of the late 
ministers, he had communicated his sen- 
timents in writing, with a view to prevent 
such a crisis, and to advise that the sub- 
ject should be fully considered, and 
a compromise formed, as might obviate all 

for such a change. 


necessity 
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answer for a similar endeavour on the part 
of the Duke of Portland, who was now at 
the head of the administration; and of the 
noble Lord Eldon, at the head of the law ; 
and it was not until the royal determi- 
nation was made, in consequence of which 


the resolution of standing firm to their 

. The resolution might be carried ; 
and ministers might be tormented with a 
series of vexatious motions, and parlia- 
ment might be even against them ; but still 
there was the resource of an ap to the 
country, and perhaps he should feel it to 
be his duty to advise his sovereign to 
make it.” This threat was carried into 
effect, and on the 27th of the same month 
the session and the parliament came to a 
close, when the royal commissioners stated 
that “his majesty was anxious to recur 
to the sense of his people, while the events 
which had recently taken place were yet 
fresh in their recollection.” 

The was judiciously made, and 
the result proved that the sovereign and 
his ministers had duly appreciated the 
public sentiment. Many persons of great 
weight in the country, and whose return 
was considered as sure, were thrown out 
in the general election which ensued. One 
of the principal subjects of debate in the 
new parliament was the expedition against 
Denmark, which Mr. Canning defended with 
great ability on the ground of expediency. 

At the close of the session he resisted, 
on the same plea, with much subtlety, a 
motion for the investigation of the Catholic 
claims; yet it was very evident from his 
elaborate on the occasion, that he 
studiously laboured to avoid discussing the 
main question, on account of the difficulty 
with which it was surrounded. 

The year 1809 was another eventful period 
in the public life of this eminent statesman. 
The greatest part of the session of parlia- 
ment was occupied with the case of the 
Duke of York, and the charges exhibited 
against his royal highness by Colonel 
‘Wardle. At the commencement of this 
inquiry, Mr. Canning threw out some 
intemperate expressions, of which the 
members in opposition did not fail to take 
advantage by a severe-retort, as the inves- 


tigation p 
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But the most serious concern, as affeet-. 
ing the right honourable secretary, arose 
out of the Walcheren expedition. While 
that unfortunate enterprise was in prepara- 
tion, Mr. Canning took an opportunity, 
at a meeting of the cabinet council, in the 
absence of Lord Castlereagh, to state the 
incompetency of that nobleman to conduct 
the war department, and to recommend 
the employment of the Marquis Wellesley 
in his room. Whatever might be the im- 
pression made on the minds of those pre. 
sent by this suggestion, there was but one 
Opinion as to the impropriety of considering 
it till the person affected was made ac- 

uainted with it. Here the matter rested 
or some time, and at length Mr. Canning 
privately urged the Duke of Portland as 
the head of the administration, to signify to 
Lord Castlereagh the necessity of his re- 
moval. His grace being reluctant to un- 
dertake so unpleasant a business, entrusted 
it to Earl Camden, who was not more 
forward to execute the commission than 
the duke. Meanwhile the Scheldt ex 
dition went on, and the termination of it 
reflected little credit, either upon those 
who planned, or those who were employed 
in the disastrous concern, Then it was 
that Lord Castlereagh became acquainted 
with the consultations that had been 
secretly held to bring him into disgrace, 
The discovery very naturally excited a spirit 
of resentment, and a challenge ensued on 
the part of his lordship, which was as 
promptly accepted by Mr. Canning. The 
parties met at 7 o'clock in the morning of 
the 2ist of September, on Putney Heath ; 
Lord Castlereagh seconded by his cousin 
Lord Yarmouth, and Mr. Canning 
by his friend Mr. Charles Ellis. The 
first fire producing no explanation; a 
second exchange of shots took place, when 
his lordship’s ball was lodged in Mr. 
Canning’s thigh. Mr. Home, who was in 
attendance, dressed the wound, which was 
soon after perfectly healed. The king, on 
being made acquainted with the particulars 
of this affair, expressed his disapprobation 


of the conduct of all the ies in 
terms, that the Duke of Portland, as well 
as Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh, 


Grenville and Earl Grey, to join the admi- 
nistration; but the two noblemen declined 
giving their support to the government, 
though specially invited so to do in the most 
condescending manner by their sovereign. 
Thus circumstanced, Mr. Perceval united 
in himself the offices of first lord of the 
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a he and many of his colleagues were called 
ro on to accept his majesty’s confidence, that 
7 they complied. He concluded by saying 
: that the question, in his judgment, was 
: not one between the late and present ad- 
a | ministration, but one between the late 
oe ministers and their sovereign. Neither 
a he nor his colleagues sought for office, 
_ but having accepted it, they did so with 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i gave in their resignations, 
- Upon this change, Mr. Perceval was 
. empowered to make overtures to Lord 
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of 


treasury and chancellor of the exchequer ; 
while Earl Bathurst succeeded Mr ane 
ning as secretary for foreign affairs; and 
Lord Palmerston took the post of 
for the colonial and war department. 
- From this time, to the assassination of 
Mr. Perceval, on the 11th of May, 1812, 
the political history of Mr.’ Canning is 
barren of incident. On that melancholy 
event, the Marquis Wellesley received the 
royal commission to frame a new adminis- 
tration, with the express condition that he 
should be at the head, and that Lord 
Moira, Lord Erskine, and Mr. Canning, 
should be members of 'the cabinet. It-was 
icularly desired by the Prince Regent, 
Sat the Lords Grenville and Gray should 
form an efficient part of the new arrange- 
ment; and that the Earl of Liverpool and 
Lord Harrowby should have the like offer, 
so as to form an executive government on 
a liberal basis. The plan, however, failed, 
and the marquis gave up his trust to the 
Regent, for which he explained his reasons 
in the house of lords, where he said, that 
being vested with the power to form an 
administration, it had been the object of 
him, and his friend Mr. Canning, to 
ascertain the agreement of men of all 
parties in certain leading principles, 
which should constitute the basis of the 
administration. These were, first, that the 
laws relative to the Catholics should be 
taken ‘into immediate consideration, with a 
view to conciliating measures: and se- 
condly, that the war in the Peninsula should 
be prosecuted on a scale of adequate 


vigour. 
‘Lords ‘Grenville and Grey 
ready to co-operate on these s; but 
the other ies expressed their dissent, 
and thus the ’matter terminated; but it 
was generally understood at the time, that 
there were other obstacles, which neither 
the marquis nor his friends thought it 
expedient to state. In consequence of this 
di ce, the old administration, with 
Lord Liverpool at their head, resumed 
their places, after what may be called an 
interregnum of three weeks. Immediately 
after this failure, Mr. Canning brought 
forward the “ Catholic Claims,” in a series 
of resolutions, pledging the house to take 
the subject into consideration in the ensuing 
‘session of parliament. This motion was 
carried by a majority of one hundred and 
twenty-nine. Previous to the renewal of 
the subject, the parliament was dissoived ; 
and Mr. Canning, at the general election, 
‘was retumed for Liverpool, with General 
Opposition to Messrs. 
Brougham, Creevy, and Tarleton. 
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On taking his seat, he gave notice to 
the house that the great question taken 
up by him with so much success in the 
preceding parliament, he had now relin- 
quished to the management of the vene- 
rable patriarch Mr. Grattan, who was much 
better qualified to do it justice. That gen- 
tleman accordingly, on the 25th of Febra- 
ary, introduced the business into the house 
by an eloquent speech; and the debate 
extended to such a length, that three 
adjournments took place, at the close of 
which Mr. Canning supported ‘the original 
motion, in a a to the 
passions. A division was then called for, 
and the question for going into a com- 
mittee was carried by a considerable 
majority. Mr. Grattan upon this prepared 
a bill, rendering the Catholics to 
all civil, military, and naval offices, with 
few exceptions, and also opening to them 
what was of still greater im ce, 
admission into parliament. The bill, after 
receiving some amendments, was recom- 
mitted, and then lost, chiefly through the 
cogent arguments of the speaker, Mr, 
Charles Abbot, who directed his opposition 
to that clause which granted legislative 
power to the Romanists. 

Hitherto, Mr. Canning had been gene- 
rally the opponent of the ministers, but in 
October, 1814, he accepted, to the surprise 
of the public, an inferior appointment 
bassador extraordinary, q 
to the court of Lisbon, woes e vesided 
till the downfall of Napoleon at Waterloo. 
After that event, the British envoy in 
Portugal resigned that situation, and went 
to the south of France for the health 
of some of his family, which was in fact 
the real motive for his going abroad. He 
remained there till the summer of 1816, 


Liverpool, on this occasion, was opposed 
in a very remarkable way; the late Mr. 
Leyland being set up as candidate, not 


only without, but against his own consent. 
After a contest three days, however, 
Mr. Canning was again returned ‘for that 


important borough ; as he also was at the 
sententa 1818, when there were 
no less than eighteen nominal candidates 
set up, on one side and the. other, in ad- 
dition to the four real ones. 

The election for the first —_——s 
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and then returned to England, when he a 
resumed his place in the house of com- a 
mons on the treasury-bench, as president 
of the board of control, to which he was “s 
appointed on the death of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire. His re-election for 
| 
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vigorously contested, and Mr. Canning 
headed the poll by an immense majority. 


This year, however, was not more eventful 
to the public in general than to the member 
for Liverpool. Early in the spring, he 
lost his son, Mr. George Charles Canning, 
a fine y man, in the nineteenth year 
of his age, who had for a considerable 
time been in a declining state, which 
baffied all medical skill, at home and 
abroad. This was a severe stroke to the 
father, who recorded his sense of the cala- 
mity in some pathetic lines, inscribed on 
an elegant monument, in the new burying- 
ground at Kensington. Shortly after this, 
a difference arose between him and his 
colleagues, respecting the proceedings 
carrying on against the queen; in conse- 
quence of which, he resigned his seat in the 
council, as well as at the board of con- 
trol, because he could not conscientiously 
appear to countenance measures which he 
disapproved. 

. On the recall of the Marquis of Hastings, 
in 1822, he was nominated governor-general 
of India; but while preparing for embarka- 
tion, the death of the Marquis of London- 
derry made a chasm in the state, which 
could not be so well supplied as by Mr. 
Canning, and he was accordingly, on the 
16th of September, sworn into the office of 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. 

In this situation he displayed ome 
policy ; particularly in the appointment 
consular agents to the provinces of Spanish 
America, which prepared the way for a 
direct recognition of the independence 
of those states. With equal prudence 
and effect he checked the French influence 
over Spain; and though it was out of his 
power to prevent the invasion of that 
country, he rendered the outrage much 
less noxious than it would otherwise have 
been. Portugal, the old ally of Great 
Britain, has been, we trust, completely 
saved from ruin by the promptitude of Mr. 
Canning, whose greatest eulogy will be 
found in the virulence with which his 
conduct, in that interposition, has been 
assailed by the ultras of France. The 
measure of sending a military force to 
Lisbon, when the constitutional liberty of 
that country was threatened, within by an 
unprincipled faction, and without by a hos- 
tile force, was one which could not ‘fail to 
overawe the despotic powers around, and to 
animate the friends of freedom every where. 


This was the last, and perhaps the most 
brilliant political act in the life of the late 
minister ; whose career was now about to 


terminate, in a manner glorious 
but unfortunately for the public. 


to himself, 


While upholding, with equal spirit and 
prudence, the national dignity, an unforeseen 
event suddenly opened to him a still wider 
sphere of action. The stroke of paralysis 
which deprived Lord Liv 1 of his 
faculties, placed Mr. Canning im that situa- 
tion where his commanding talents were 
calculated to produce immense benefit. 
But no sooner was he honoured with his 
sovereign’s confidence, and distinguished 
above his colleagues, than he experienced 
the truth of the remark, that, “ Envy doti: 
merit, as its shade, pursue.” 

Here, however, we must » and 
forbear to tread among ashes which are yet 
in a state of ignition, and portentous of 
mischief to the public peace. 

It was hoped, by all who had the gene- 
ral weal at heart, that time would extin- 
guish the angry passions, and that the 
national affairs would be directed with 
unanimity in the ensuing session of patrlia- 
ment. Providence, however, has darkened 
the scene, and turned the eager expectations 
of the people into sorrow and fear. 

Mr. Canning, long previous to his being 
placed in the high stations of first lord of 
the treasury and chancellor of the exche- 
quer, had suffered much from rheu- 
matic gout and lumbago. The anxiety 
which his new appointment produced, and 
the excessive labour he underwent, relaxed 
a system already enfeebled, to such a 
degree, that on taking cold, an inflamma- 
tion of the chest came rapidly on, and in 
defiance of all the efforts made use of 
by medical men of the first eminence, he 
died at Sion House, Chiswick, the seat of 
the Duke of Devonshire, August 8, 1827. 

On Thursday, the 16th, his remains 
were interred close to those of his early 
patron, William Pitt, in Westminster 
Abbey. Mr. Canning has left a widow, with 
three children, two sons and a daughter ; 
the latter is married to the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, the elder son is a captain in 
the navy, and the younger a boy at school. 
The public character of the late statesman 
is briefly sketched in the preceding nar- 
rative, his private virtues will ever live in 
the memory of his friends. 

A cruel and wicked attempt having 
been ma‘e to blacken the character of Mr. 
Canning, by insinuating that he had no 
religious principle ; it is just to state, that 
he kept up family prayer in his household, 
regularly attended divine worship, and in 
his last sickness, when one of his medical 
attendants said, “I hope, sir, that. you do 
call upon God, through Jesus Christ ?” he, 
though in great agony, emphatically re- 
plied, “Ido.” 
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in the same volume. ‘“ Love the Lord thy 

SOLITARY HOURS. God with all thy heart, with all thy strength, 

( Continued from col. 705.) with all thy mind,” is the emphatic manner 

No. XXII.— Evidences of Christianity — | which this duty is inculcated. “ This,” 
Evidence arising omits Morality, says the Saviour, “is the first. and: great: 


“A man is sure that, by living aceording to 
the rules of Christianity, he becomes thé wisest, 
the best, and the happiest creature that he is capa- 
ble of being: honest industry, the employing of his 
time well, and a constant sobriety, an undefiled 

urity and chastity, with a quiet serenity, are the 
best preservers of life and health ; so that, take 
aman as a single individual, religion is his 
guard, his perfection, his beauty, and his glory: 
this will make him the light of the world, shining 
brightly, and enlightening many around him.” 


Bishop Burnett. 
Tue sublime, comprehensive, and hol 
morality inculcated in the Bible, mak 
tutes strong evidence of its divine original. 
It would extend this article t an immode- 
rate length, to adduce the various 
ef scripture in which this high and blessed 
morality is enjoined. Our Saviour’s ser- 
mon on the mount contains a system of 
ethics infinitely superior to any thing ever 
rom by any ing moralist. 
i is of itself a compendium of almost all 
that is necessary for the practice of man— 
all that relates to the duties he owes to his 
God, to himself, and to his fellow-men. 
The duties which mankind owe to their 
God are ‘explicitly stated in various pas- 
sages of the Bible. We are enjoi to 
cherish a spirit of holy awe and reverence 
of him. ‘“ Stand in awe, and sin not,” is 
the injunetion of one of the apostolical 
writers; and “ Fear not them,” says Jesus, 
“which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul; but rather fear him who is 
able to destrey both soul and body in hell.” 
To cherish a profound and habitual reve- 
rence, or fear, of the Supreme Being in our 
mninds, is one of the most natural dictates 
of enlightened reason,—whether we con- 
sider the attributes with which the Deity is 
invested, or contemplate our own insigni- 
ficance and unworthiness. It is, neverthe- 
less, a duty which occupied only a secondary 
place in the ethical systems of preceding 
moralists, anid in many of them it occupied 
no place at all. Indeed, it seems not, in 
the same sense in which it is inculcated 
in the Bible, ever to have entered for a 
moment into the minds of the most cele- 
brated moral philosophers of antiquity, If 
the duty or doctrine in question was at all 
inculcated by them, it rather resembled 
absolute terror; whereas, in the Bible it is 
com to that filial reverence which a 


dutiful and affectionate child cherishes 
Love to is another duty enjoined 
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commandment.” To love the Divine Being 
isa duty stroagly enforced by the law of 
nature. What can be more just and rea» 
sonable than to cherish in our minds feel 
ings of the warmest affection towards him’ 
who hath first called us into being—who; 
hath hitherto preserved us among the in- 
numerable dangers to which we have been 
exposed—and who, notwithstanding our 
extreme ingratitude to him, hath been load- 
ing us every day, every moment of .our 
existence, with his tender mercies? Not- 
withstanding the reasonableness of the duty, 
however, it is.one which scarcely oceupies 
a place among the boasted moral 

of antiquity, or in any of those which exist 
at the present day. Were we, at the pre~ 
sent moment, to traverse every region of 
our globe where the light of Christianity has 
never dawned, we should not discover one 
single bosom in which the sentiment of 
love to God, or even to their imaginary 
deities, existed. In fact, it is contrary to 
the experience of human nature that it 
should; for these barbarous nations in- 
variably regard their gods as delighting in 
human sacrifices under the most revolting 
forms, as the only means by which they 
can be appeased ; and to feel any affection 
towards deities whom they have invested 


ty, 

Another duty of great practical impor- 
tance, which we owe to the Supreme Being, 
is, to exercise a constant and unshaken con- 
fidence in him. It were quite unnecessary 
to quote the numerous of the 
Bible in which this duty is recommended 
and enforced: they must readily occur to 
the mind of every individual acquainted with 
that. book, whose exclusive claims to divine 
inspiration we are now contending for. To 
be convinced of the perfect rationality of 
the duty under consideration, it is only 

that we reflect on the perfections 

of the Mest High. If he is infinitely good, 
and wise, and powerful, and is at the 
pea time nena know all our wants 
exigencies, it follows as a necessary 
consequence, that he will do for us, and 
confer on us, every thing which is for our- 
ultimate advantage,—and this econsidera~ 
tion should inspire us with implicit confi- 
dence in him. ing of this kind was 
indeed inculcated in the writings of some of 
the heathen moralists of antiquity; but it 
possessed so little hold on their.own minds; 
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or on the minds of their fellow-men, that 
it excited no beneficial influence on their 
conduct; besides, it was inculcated by 
these philosophers, that that individual only 
could expect the interposition of the gods 
in his favour, who had rendered some 
public service to their state. And in the 
ethical systems of the present day, every 
consideration which could have a tendency 
to inspire this confidence is excluded, their 
gods being regarded by their deluded 
votaries as in a state of continual indigna- 
tion against them. 

. Adoration, or worshipping of the Supreme 
Being, is another duty which man owes to 
him. The precepts and examples in the 
Bible in which this duty is enjomed are so 
exceedingly numerous, that he who is ver- 
sant with the Bible, must be intimately ac- 

inted with them. Indeed, wherever 
dispositions of mind exist, to which 
we have been adverting, it must follow, 
as a natural consequence, that the individual 
who is the subject of them, will embody 
them in the worship of God. To worship 
him, in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being, is one of the first principles of 
natural religion, and is a practice which 
mankind have observed wherever the idea 
of a Deity has existed. Regarding the 
worship, however, which men unacquainted 
with revelation offer to their deities, and that 
enjoined in the Bible, there is a most ma- 
terial difference. In the one case it hath 
been deemed the most acceptable worship 
to offer their imaginary deities costly sacri- 
fices, oftentimes of the most cruel descrip. 
tion; but in the other we are assured, that 
unless the heart be duly affected—unless 
we offer the homage of the whole soul— 
our external worship, however splendid, will 
be only offering the Divine Being a solemn 
insult—augmenting our guilt—and conse- 
quently exposing us to a greater measure of 
his wrath. 

These are a few of the duties enjoined in 
the Bible, which man owes to his God, and 
the performance of which is admitted by the 
deists of the present day, to be eternally bind. 
ing on every rational creature; and as they 
either occupy no place, or only a very infe- 
rior one, in other systems of morality, we are 
fully warranted in ing ~ circumstance 
as strong collateral proof of the p ition, 
that the Bible a 
tion of the will of God. 

- But the duties which man owes to him- 
self, inculcated in the scri are like- 
wise strong evidences of their divine in- 
spiration. Contentment with our situation 
in life, or resignation in the hour of adver- 
sity, is one of the duties enjoined in the 


Bible, which man owes to himself. He 
can scarcely turn over one of its pages with- 
out meeting some inculcative of 
this temper of mind, and although it be 
often of exceeding difficult attainment, it is 
of the greatest advantage to the happiness 
of man. We cannot conceive, on the one 
hand, of any thing more unpleasant to 
others, or more destructive of his own peace 
of mind, than a man, when under some 
afflictive dispensation of Providence, giving 
way to a discontented or fretful disposition of 
mind. It furnishes us with unquestionable 
proof of his deficiency of true philosophy, 
as well as of religion ; for it only serves to 
magnify small evils into great ones, and to 
render that the source of considerable misery 
which might otherwise have scarcely inter- 
rupted his happiness. It is, in fact, to 
wrest the lash from the hand of Providence, 
and to apply it with rigour to himself. On 
the contrary, the man who has learned to 
“ possess his soul in peace” when experienc- 
ing the pressure of adversity, sheds, in the 
estimation of every beholder, a brighter 
lustre around his character, and preserves 
almost unimpaired his own felicity. If we 
were able to furnish an accurate scale of 
the rise and fall of human happiness, and 
could trace the causes by which it is affected, 
we should perceive, that an almost incredi- 
ble portion of individual misery and felicity 
is to be attributed to the frame or temper 
of mind with which men view their circum- 
stances in life. The iar prominence, 
therefore, which the inculcation of content- 
ment with our situation in the world, ob- 
tains in the Bible, is in every respect 
worthy of the character of the Divine Being, 
and appears to furnish us with further col- 
lateral testimony of the truth of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, 

Temperance is another duty enjoined in 
the Bible. By temperance we are to under- 
stand a proper use of the various benefits 
with which our bountiful Benefactor has 
been pleased to favour us. And if this dic- 
tate of our holy religion were universally 
reduced to practice, of what innumerable 
scenes of individual wretchedness would 
our world be spared! It is a circumstance 
which we cannot sufficiently deplore, but 
which is borne out by the unequivocal 
demonstration of daily 
by an intem use essings 
life, their jary re- 
sources—destroy their constitutions—and 
either hurry themselves into a premature 
grave, or drag out an existence miserable in 
the extreme. 

Now, the inculcation of the duty of tem- 
perance, has never, so far as we know, 
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been considered an indispensable article in 
the scale of heathen morality. The only 
instance, in which there may be said to 
have been a partial exception to this remark, 
was in the case of the ancient Grecians. 
The prohibition, however, of the crime of 
intemperance may be said to have been 
with them rather a matter of civil, than 
theological polity. To have the duty of 
temperance, which is so eminently condu- 
cive to individual and social happiness, 
enjoined and enforced with ciently 
werful motives, was an honour reserved 
r,and is at this moment peculiar to, the 
Christian dispensation ; and constitutes one 
among the many proofs of its decided 
superiority over every other ethical system. 
e cultivation of a humble disposition 

of mind, or a diffident conception of our 
own merit, is another duty which man 
owes to himself, and which occupies a 
prominent ey in the scale of Christian 
morality. e injunctions to the cultiva- 
tion of this humble spirit, are to be met 
with in the Bible, with a frequency pro- 
rtionate to the importance of the subject. 
The manner in which it has been incul- 
cated by our Saviour, when he enjoined 
his disciples to take the lowest place in 
a house, when they went to a ,» has 
always appeared, to the writer of these 
remarks, as inexpressibly forcible and 


there ever has been one single princi- 
ciple existing and operating within the 
human mind, which has been productive 
of a greater degree of misery, than another, 
it is that of pride or ambition. To the 
minds of those who have cordially embraced 
the Christian system, the fate of fallen 
angels will readily occur as an awful illus- 
tration of its dreadful effects. Nor are 
there wanting innumerable instances, in the 
history of nations and individuals, confirma- 
tory of the position we have advanced. It 
is matter of unquestionable fact, that a very 
great proportion of that wretchedness which 
is experienced in the world, is attributable 
to the existence and operation of pride or 
ambition; and this pernicious principle, 
so far from being discountenanced in the 
religious systems of ancient and modern 
times, has been strongly recommended, 
both in an individual and social capacity, 
as a virtue of the most elevated kind. The 
minds of men have, consequently, been 
continually on the rack, in order to devise 
those means which presented the greatest 

bability of gratifying their pride or am- 

ition. 

Now, it is a principal feature in the 

Christian system, to counteract the unhal- 
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lowed aspirations of this lofty spirit, which 
is so natural tothe human mind. The man 


whose heart has experienced the renovating 
oy of the religion of Jesus, will feel his 
ofty imaginations laid low, and will have 
that humble disposition implanted in his 
mind, which is so conducive to his own 
happiness, and to the happiness of others. 
above are a few of the duties in- 
culcated in the Bible, but which form little 
or no part in any other theological system. 
Now, if these, as is admitted by our o 
nents, are perfectly rational in themselves, 
and are most conducive to the happiness of 
individuals and of society, we are entitled 
to regard the circumstance as contributing 
materially to establish the claims of Christi- 
anity to the character of a divine revelation. 

It remains that we concisely advert to a 
few of those duties which man owes to his 
fellow-creatures, and which either do not 
at all exist, or are scarcely discernible in 
other systems of morality. Among these, 
universal charity—universal benevolence— 
and forgiveness of injuries, hold a prominent 

lace, 

Universal charity is a duty urgently en- 
joined in the Christian sagen. By 
charity, we mean that disposition of mind 
which leads its possessor to form a favour- 
able estimate of the character and conduct 
of individuals,—excepting in those casés 
where indubitable evidence warrants us to 
adopt a contrary opinion, The apostle 
Paul, strenuously urging the performance 
of this duty, presents us with a most beauti- 
ful description of the properties of charity. 
Charity,” says he, long, and is 
kind ; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth 
not itself; is not puffed up; doth not be- 
have itself capa, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth ; beareth all things, believeth all things, 
— all things, endureth all things.” 

ow, if we only reflect for a moment on 
the misery which has been experienced by 
innocent men, arising from those who have 
misrepresented their motives and actions,— 
the great advantages to society of cherishing 
a charitable spirit, will readily occur to 
every mind. But although its excellence 
may be thus acknowledged, it is a duty 
which occupies no place in the heathen 
moral systems of ancient or modern times : 
it was reserved for the gospel of Jesus to 
assign it a prominent place in the scale of 
moral duties, 

Benevolence to our fellow-men is another 
disposition, explained and enforced in the 
Christian system. This is a principle which 
is nearly akin to charity. It is that disposi- 
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tion of mind by which we are led sincerely 
and anxiously to desire the happiness of our 
fellow-creatures ; and to exert ourselves, by 
every lawful means in our power, to pro- 
mote their welfare. There was something 
of this disposition evinced by the Greeks 
and Romans during the better period of 
their history. It was recognized under the 
appellation of patriotism, or love of country ; 
but when com with the benevolence 
enjoined in the gospel, it possesses no 
claims to the designation. The good wishes 
of the ancient patriots were entirely con- 
fined within the narrow limits of their own 
country: towards every other nation they 
cherished an unconquerable antipathy. But 
the benevolence of Christianity has the wide 
world for its range: it includes in its com- 

uman race. e divine injunction is, 
* Do good unto al/ men.” Now, this prin- 


. eiple of benevolence, so disinterested in its 


nature and comprehensive in its range, 
would contribute incalculably to promote 
the happiness of mankind, were it more 
frequently to be found in the human mind. 

Forgiveness of injuries is another duty 
which we owe to our fellow-men, enjoined in 
the gospel. This is a doctrine which belongs 
exclusively to Christianity : there is nothing 
approaching it to be met with in the ethi- 
cal systems of antiquity, or of modern times. 
Were it more generally reduced to practice, 
it would be productive of the greatest bene- 
fits to society. It is to the non-existence of 
a disposition to forgive those who may 
have injured us, that we are to attribute a 
very considerable proportion of that misery 
which is experienced in the world. Could 
men be only induced to discard from their 
minds every vestige of animosity and 
revenge, they would essentially contribute 
to their own felicity, and to the happiness 
of the world; they would thereby effec- 
tually prevent the recurrence of duels, and 
those other methods adopted by one indivi- 
dual of inflicting punishment on another, 
which have so long and so deeply tarnished 
the character of our country. 

Such are a few of the duties enjoined in 
the gospel, which man owes to his God, to 
himself, and to his fellow-creatures, which 
are either not to be met with in any other 
system of theology, or, if a few of them 
exist, they are not carried to the same de- 
gree of perfection. There is, too, this de- 
cided superiority in the morality of the 
Christian dispensation over any other ethi- 
cal system, that it insists on the indispensa- 
ble necessityof all its duties being performed 
from right motives, while every other system 
‘with which we are acquainted requires no- 


thing more than the bare external per- 
formance of the duties it recommends. 

Now, if the morality of the Christian 
scheme, as is admitted by the infidels of the - 
present day, is decidedly superior to the 
morality of every other scheme, if it be 
more consistent with the acknowledged 
character of God, more perfective of human 
nature, and more conducive to human 
happiness,—we appeal to the common 

our of mankind, whether this does not 
constitute strong —— evidence of 
its divine original ? For if the Divine Being 
had condescended to favour his rational 
creatures with a revelation of his will, that 
revelation must have been substantially the 
same as is contained in the Bible, since its 
doctrines are in perfect unison with all our 
notions of his nature and character; and 
since the best precepts of all the other 
moralists who have ever appeared in our 
world, though condensed into one system, 
would be incomparably inferior to the 
morality of the gospel—we maintain, that 
there is no other principle on which this 
superior excelience can be accounted for, 
but on that of its being a special emanation 
from the intellect of the Supreme Being. 


Elgin. J.G. 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOLOGY.—NO. IX. 
(Continued from col. 722.) _ 

Havre described a series of strata, we 
proceed to the consideration of superincum- 
bent substances ; for we can reach the sum- 
mits of mouiitains, if we cannot penetrate 
to their foundations. These substances are 
two-fold ; viz. Those which are coeval 
with creation at and secondly, those 
which are products of the incidents of time, 
or the agency of matter acting on matter, 
upon a large scale. The first of these 
forms the subject of this article. Among 
these, the crown of all is basalt. This rock 
is composed of minute crystals in immediate 
contact, without the intervention of a ce- 
ment ; or if one exists, it is too fine in tex- 
ture or to minute in quantity to be per- 
ceptible, even with the assistance of a 
lens. Isolated crystals of hornblende, 
olivine, quartz, felspar, &¢., occur in the 
body of this rock; and the basalt also 
crystallizes into prisms having four, six, or 
eight sides, into columns, into laminz, into 
tabular masses, into globular forms, &c. 
and it likewise exists in amorphous masses. 
For the most part, basalt is of a dark grey 
complexion, approaching to black, exceed- 
ingly hard, capable of producing fire by a 
stroke upon steel, but not so freely as flint, 
and it is highly indurabie : but some masses, 
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and also portions of others, are of a more 
tender and friable nature, mouldering, on 
exposure to the atmosphere, into dust, or 
resolving into an unctuous clay; and every 
shade of difference, between these wide 
extremes, exists in basalt in the same assem-~- 
blage of rocks ; and sometimes even in the 
same rock, 

Incumbent over granite, over schistus, 
over green-stone, over clay or gravel, and 
even over coal, basalt takes below, the form 
of the bed on which it rests ; yet its upper sur- 
face neither conforms to the planes of these 
strata, nor even the escarpments on which 
its base rests; but in general is nearly 
horizontal. Basalt is found in every region 
throughout this sphere ; and the incumbent 
masses of this substance, although univer- 
sally isolated, are similar in substance, 
analogous in form, and yieid to analysis the 
same results. Occasionally basalt also oc- 
curs in strata, alternating with argillaceous 
schistus, limestone, sand-stone, and even 
coal 


Basalt is the link, in the great chain of 
creation, which unites the metals with the 
rest of the mineral world. A stone in its 
primal state, on being treated with fire, it 
melts like a metal ; and on cooling gradually 
re-assumes its former state—becoming 
again a stone; only the foreign matter it 
contained remains in an altered state by 
fusion, while the basalt gradually returns to 
its pristine form. Basalt is also magnetic ; 
owing to the large proportion of iron in its 
composition, which amounts to one-fifth of 
the whole mass; and the most perfect 
specimens of this rock sound beneath the 
stroke of a hammer like an anvil. 

Basalt may with every propriety be placed 
at the head of all the superincumbent sub- 
stances of this sphere. Huge rocks of this 
matter appear in conic forms capping the 
hills of extensive districts throughout Ger- 
many and numerous other districts in every 
part of the world, like platforms or domes, 
each isolated from all the rest by the interven- 
tion of the sides of the mountains on which they 
rest, and by the valleys which intersect these 
mountains, in so singular a manner, that 
they may be compared to the locks of hair 
which crown the heads of the animals that 
feed thereon; every lock, like the crowning 
basalt, being individual; viz. crowning an 
individual head, having no connexion with 
the locks on other heads. On contemplating 
the numerous tufts of basalt every where 
incumbent over the strata of this sphere, we 
behold the same pla; of variety and 
decorative finish, which induced infinite 
wisdom to crown the head of the horse with 
a forelock, the head of the cock with a comb, 


the head of the parrot with a tufted 

and the head and neck of the majestic lion 
with a mane; and as basalt is exhibited 
crystallized in regular columns, the vastness 
of which corresponds with the hills they 
crown, this decorative crowning is yet more 
analogous to that existing in the animal 
creation ; and that numbers of these basalt 
crowns are coeval with creation, and were 
then placed in the precise situations which 
they occupy at the t hour by the 
great Creator of all, 1 can have no doubt ; 
although I am convinced- others are of vol- 
canic origin. 

In no portion of this sphere do finer 

imens of basalt occur than in the 
_ Isles. The island of Staffa, one of 

Hebrides, affords magnificent ranges of 
basalt columns; some of which form a 
natural temple, which bears the name of Fin- 
gal’s Hall, nearly four hundred feet long and 
one hundred and twenty feet high, into which ___ 
the sea flows deep enough to admit naviga- “ 
tion ; while other columns, in similar order but 
frequently of more colossal size, occupy the 
shore almost round the island; evincing 
that the island itself is one vast rock or 
assemblage of basalt columns rising magni- 
ficently from the ocean like a crowning 
temple, and towering over its swelling 
waves; and although lashed from age to 
age by its foaming surges, braving all its 
storms throughout the periods of time. 

The county of Antrim in Ireland, also 
contains columns of basalt; and these 
present themselves to the eye of the travel- 
ler upon a scale so magnificent that all who 
have visited these stupendous assemblages 
of natural architecture, have been strack 
with wonder on beholding the imposing 

which occur at every point 
ong a line of coast many miles in length. 
Cape Borgue and Cape Fairhead, situate 
eight miles from each other upon the same 
line of basalt rocks, present columns up- 
wards of two hundred feet in height and 
of enormous thickness. These columns, 
ranged in grand and regular order, form a 
facade to the Atlantic in character with 
that vast ocean; evincing power almighty 
in Him who stretched out these mighty 
waters which connect the eastern with the 
western world, and reared these transcendent 
bulwarks, to brave its towering billows, 
when lashed up to terrific heavings amidst 
its storms ; amidst its calms to reflect 
an image from its bosom worthy of the 
mighty mirror which gives it birth. 
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which, notwithstanding its name, is more 
dwarfish than the preceding scenery, is 
nevertheless, a most stupendous fabric of 
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natural architecture; possessing columns 
more than thirty feet in height, and of pro- 
These columns are 


pentagonal, although some 
have or six and consist of 


from we A to inches in 
| balls and 

sockets, three or ae inches deep ; some 
of wha which balls project upwards, while 
others are in opposite directions within the 
columns, inse into each other like the 
vertebre of certain fish. undreds of 
thousands of these columns, grouped in 
clusters or ranged in lines, although dis- 
similar in shape, form so compact a mass, 
that without cement they are impervious to 
water in most situations; and where any 
division exists between the shafts of the 
columns, it is so minute that a knife could 
not be inserted without force. Upon the 


the ocean : you look backward, and behold 
this stupendous fabric rising from beneath 
your feet, and towering above your head in 
massive grandeur, while feelings of awe at 
the omnipotent Architect impress the soul 
with wonder and delight. e whole range 
of basalt scenery on this coast extends 
nearly forty miles in length, and its breadth 
to full half: that extent, forming masses of 
basalt columns of the most enormous mag- 
nitude, so firmly united, that they appear to 
the eye like a huge continuous rock, or 
rather like stupendous fabrics erected by 
more than human hands for the resort of 
supernatural beings: while at their feet, in 
disordered grandeur, lie the wrecks of ages ; 
stupendous, even in ruin; and as far sur- 

ing the ruins of the proudest structures 
of man, as the majestic domes of the moun- 
tains exceed his gorgeous temples.—“ These 
are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
&e.” 

lee-hills and others, in 

Charwood-forest, Teesdale, &e. the pre- 
cipitous hills near Edinburgh, and sundry 
mountains in Wales, contain basalt. 

Allied to basalt in’ quality as well as 
vicinity 1s a rock consisting for 
the most of crystals of hornblende and 
felspar, which from the prevalence of the 
hornblende assumes a green colour; hence 
its name. Green-stone, by easy transitions 
affords two varieties, viz. Porphyritic green- 
stone, in which crystals of felspar are imbed- 
ded larger than those of greenstone; and 
Sienite, socalled from Sienne inU pper Egypt; 
in the neighbourhood of which vast rocks of 
this substance exist, and from whence the 
Egyptians, Grecians, and Romans, in suc- 


‘cession, generally derived their blocks for 


statuary, and architectural . This 
latter variety differs from the former in the 
proportion of hornblende contained in its 
substance. In the same block of stone, 
by almost insensible transitions, sometimes 
basalt with its three varieties may be dis- 
covered passing into each other; such is 
their relation each to each, and “the ease 
with which their transitions occur. Like 
basalt, these three varieties llize into 
columnar forms, and on being melted re- 
sume their original form; but in neither 
case so perfectly as basalt. The relation of 
these substances may be seen in the sub- 
joined statement of the analysis of each. 


Basalt, Por; 


stone. slate. 
20 46,00 57,55 
16,75 19,00 23,50 
9,50 8,00 2,75 
2,25 0,00 0,00 
2,60 3,50 8,10 
2,00 4,00 3,00 
Oxide of Manganese.. 0,12 0,00 0,25 
Muriatic Acid........ 6,05 1,00 0,00 
2,23 1,50 1,90 
103,00 100,90 100,00 


Porphyritic green-stone, crystallized into 
columns, occurs abundantly i in the moun- 
tain called Cader Idris in Wales; for the 
most part these columns are hexagonal 

d pentagonal, of various lengths, from a 
few inches to more than a dozen feet ; some 
of which are as perfect as the basalt columns 
in Ireland, 

Basalt rocks embrace in their composi- 
tion the five substances which, in the pro- 
portion of full ninety to a hundred, compose 
the whole crust of this sphere ; viz. Silica, 
Alumina, Oxide of Iron, Lime, and Mag- 
nesia; and these substances are so pre- 
dominant in basalt, as will appear on con- 
sulting the prefixed analysis, that they con- 
stitute, collectively, ninety-three parts of the 
hundred in the mass. These rocks, there- 
fore, although they are superincumbent, and 
thus diverse in their positions from all the 
stratified rocks, have so near a relation to 
these strata, that no alienation can be attri- 
buted to them. To say, therefore, that 
basalt was created simultaneously with the 
strata of this sphere, and placed thereon by 
the Creator, as the crown of the whole, 
bears no inconsistency upon its forehead ; 
seeing the substances of which it consists 
are similar to the substances of which the 
stratified rocks consist, with no more dif- 
ference than a variation in the proportions 
of these substances; no matter foreign to 
this sphere, whatever, occurring therein ; and 
its horizontal incumbency, over the escarp- 
ments of the stratified rocks, is not more 
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unnatural than the inclined incumbency of | sistance to a distressed female, who, over- 
the strata over each other. come with sickness and fatigue, had stop~ 


That so small a number as five sub- 
stances should constitute so large a propor- 
tion of the crust of this sphere as ninety to 
a hundred, considering the immense variety 
it contains, argues the same economy in the 
use of means to attain a given end, which 
is the leading feature of creation. Infinite 
in wisdom, omnipotence is every where 
concentrated, and not diffusely lavished in 
the acts of the Creator; evincig through- 
out creation, that wisdom and power in 
Deity are one. 

( To be continued. ) 
CHARLOTTE.—A TALE, 


“ If you have tears, prepare to shed them now.” 


WE walked, as we had been directed, along 
a narrow lane, rendered almost impassable 
by the heavy rains which had lately fallen, 
and soon perceived the cottage. We 
hastened on to avoid the storm which was 
evidently approaching, and presently reach- 
ed the house. We entered cautiously, lest 
the noise of our approach should disturb 
the sick inmate of this solitary dwelling. 
Ih an inner room we perceived the object 
of our solicitude. She was kneeling with 
her back turned towards us; she had not 
heard the door open, and continued in the 
attitude of prayer. A bursting sigh ag wo 
her, and low sounds fell from her lips, but 
it was some time before we could distin- 
guish what she said. Her mind gradually 
became calmer, and her voice more audi- 
ble. 

“Father of heaven!” exclaimed she, 
“lay not thy chastening hand too heavily 
upon me. Look upon a wretch whose 
guilt may justly draw down the measure 
of thy wrath—look, oh God!—but in 
mercy.” Her loud sobs rendered her words 
inarticulate, and her head rested for some 
moments on her bosom. Presently she 
raised herself, and continued her prayer :— 
“Thou wilt not lay upon thy creatures 
more than they can bear. Cast me not 
away in the multitude of my offences. 
Spare me a little while, before I go hence. 
Send one ray of comfort into this cheerless 
and desolate heart. Leave me not com- 
fortless. Save me from despair !” 

- We did not wish to disturb her devotions, 
but her eye had caught sight of us, and she 
arose from the low couch on which she had 
been kneeling, and advanced towards us. 
She inquired if our business was with her. 
We told her that the woman of the house 
had begged of us to call and offer our as- 


here the preceding evening; and we 
Pench by requesting that she would 
accept at our hands those comforts which 
her present situation could not afford. She 
cast w us her streaming eyes, which 
see to ae any heart be interested 
in my sorrows? We repeated our request 
that she would accompany us heen, i 
answered, ‘¢I am an unfortunate and guilty 
wretch, but Heaven will y the kindness 
you offer me. - I will go with you. When 
you have heard my sad tale, you will pity 
and assist me.” 

At this instant the woman of the house 
entered, attended by a rustic lad, whose 
countenance expressed the astonishment he 
felt at sight of us. “And have you no 
more manners, booby,” cried the woman, 
“than to stand before his honour, and her 
ladyship, with your hat nailed to your head ? 
God bless your honour and your ladyship,” 
continued the woman, addressing us, “ and 
so your kind hearts have led you to a work, 
of charity. I knew you’d help the 
dear lady. Ah! she’s been but sadly at- 
tended to all the long day, for I could’nt 
well stay at home; and when I told her 
this, she would’nt hear mention of my neg- 
lecting my own business, as she said, to 
wait on her.” We asked the woman if she 
could send the lad to the village for a 
means of conveyance,—the lady being too 
weak to walk so far. “ Yes, sure, your 
honour,” said the woman; “ here, Jack, his 
honour want’s you to do his bidding.” 
Jack approached, twisting and turning his 
hat about, deeply wondering at such 
unusual doings. He was immediately 
despatched, and we sat down to await his 


return. 

“ How do you find yourself, lady?” said 
the woman to her guest, who, since the 
entrance of the former, had abstracted her 
thoughts from the scene before her, and 
was sitting in a melancholy posture; 
“you'll soon recover your strength and 
spirits, lady, when you’re better housed and 
attended to than you can be here. There’s 
little comfort for one as in 

r cottage. stranger sto) 5 
Ey thanking her, with a faint ‘nally for her 
kindness and attention to her. Don’t 
talk of it,” returned the woman, “ you’re 
welcome to all I can do for you, but what’s 
that—nay, don’t weep-—you’ll be well and 
happy when you're at home with these kind 
gentlefolk; they can’t have more willing 
hearts to serve you than old Sukey, but 
they have more of the means.” ‘Generous 


woman,” replied her guest, “ your kind in- 
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tentions will not fail of its reward. Heaven 
will the good offices you have done 
me. “heel T shall retain a grateful remem- 
brance of them.” 

A vivid flash of lightning, followed in a 
few moments by the low growl of the distant 
thunder, drew the attention of the party to 
the coming storm. The old woman’s tears 
coursed each other down her cheeks, and 
there was avisible terror in her countenance 
as she remarked—“It will be a heavy 


storm.” It did indeed threaten to be 
tremendous. Flash succeeded to flash, and 
the old seemed to watch the course 


of the red bolt with the most intense in- 
terest. At one time it appeared to strike 
into a standing pool at some distance from 
the house, then it scathed a half-withered 
elm, and anon enclosed the cottage in an 
envelope of light. The thunder too roared 
in dichning peals, and almost without an 
interval. At length the fury of the tempest 


time the lad re- 


from the village with a low chaise, 
in which we placed the lady, and, after 
remunerating the poor woman for her kind- 
ness to the stranger, drove home. Although 
the distance from the cottage to the village 
is very short, our invalid was overcome 
with fatigue by the time we reached the 
latter, and after some slight refreshment was 
conveyed to her apartment. 

Next morning, when we were assembled 
in the breakfast room, we were surprised by 
the entrance of our guest. A night’s repose 
seemed to have had considerable effect in 
removing her illness, so far as it proceeded 
from bodily fatigue, yet there was evidently 
some weighty grief that depressed her spirits, 
and ina great measure sunk the strength 
of body and mind. for the 

time took icular note of her m 
Sho. ten: af ob tlegunt fguet, tnd 
had a pre ing countenance, perhaps 
not less interesting on account of its sorrow- 
ful expression. Her manners were unaf- 
fected and easy, and there was a winning 
grace in all her actions. She took her seat 
at the table, and mutual inquiries having 
been made after each other’s health, our 
meal proceeded silently. Something, it 
was very apparent, all her 
thoughts, and any attempt to draw her into 


Her observations plainly 
evinced a strong and well-informed mind, 


another. At length, turning her attention 
from a volume on. the table: “ It is time,” 
said she, “that you should be made ac- 
quainted with my history. I am unworthy 
of the protection you have given me; I 
have neither virtue to deserve your kindness, 
nor treasures to repay it; all I can offer 
you is the gratitude of a guilty and a broken 
heart.”. We told her that our only wish to 
learn her misfortunes arose from the hope 
that it might be in our r ta become 
the means of alleviating them. She sighed 
deeply, and shook her head; then without 
further remark began her melancholy nar- 
native. 
“My name is Charlotte 3; m 
father and mother reside at S———. i 
am—rather let me say I was their only 
child. My father had essentially served his 
country in the late war with France, and 
after the battle of Waterloo returned to 
England to enjoy the liberal pension which 
the government had assigned him, and to 
finish his days in peace. Oh! I shall never 
forget the evening on which he returned 
to S All were expecting the aged 
warrior. All were eager to see one of the 
gallant veterans who had stood up so mightily 
in defence of their country. At last we 
saw him on the hills. Many went to meet 
him by the way, some with tears of joy, 
some with acclamations, all with sincere 
feelings of regard. My mother fainted in 
his arms, and I knelt at his feet ; he em- 
braced me, and called me his dear Char- 
lotte, his dutiful child, who would smooth 
his pillow in sickness, render happy the 
remainder of his days, and at last lay him 
in the grave in peace. Little did I then 
think that I should bring sorrow and shame 
on his gray hairs. ' 
“Several years passed away happily 
after my father’s return. We saw little 
company either at home or abroad. My 
father preferred the society of his wife and 
daughter to the heartless enjoyments of 
revelry and dissipation ; and our happiness 
seemed to admit of no increase from the 
occasional intercourse we were obliged to 
keep up with the world. The dissolute 
and unhallowed pleasures of a military life, 
had not involved my father in their alluri 
maze ; he had never entered into them wit 
any relish ; and he quitted them with dis- 
gust. Yet: festivals of Bacchanalian riot 
and debauch were the only scenes, ex 
ing those of blood and slayghter, which hi 
eyes had witnessed during his absence from 
home. When he returned to that home, 
all the pleasing realities and associations 
which it presented to him, made the quiét 
of domestic joys appear to him (if we may 
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— conversation would have been an indelicate 
{ intrusion. After breakfast we removed into 
4 the library, A few concise remarks passed 
— between us, expressive of our opinions of 
: j yet there was nothing assuming in her man- 
— ner of making them; whilst giving an 
/ opinion, she seemed to defer to that of 
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use the figure) like the calm and holy bliss 
of heaven, when compared with the tur. 
bulence of war, and the emptiness of 
worldly , 

“Tt was in the decline of the summer 
of 18— that a young officer of noble ap- 
pearance, dressed in splendid uniform, en- 
tered S———— on horseback, attended by 
a single servant. at the drawing- 
room window as he passed by, and called 
my father to look at the stranger, thinking 
he might recognize in him some companion 
in arms. My father instantly culelanat 
it was F. , of whom he had before 
spoken to us, and who saved his life at the 
wood of Hougomont, when, owing to the 
restiveness of his horse, he had been sepa- 
rated from his soldiers after a furious charge 
upon the French imperialists. My father fol- 
lowed F-. to inn, and shortly re- 
turned, bringing him to our house. He 

nted him to us as his gallant preserver. 
added to a noble figure, and a 
dignified, o countenance, the most 
elegant and fascinating manners. In short, 
tis useless to conceal the fact, the first mo- ) 
ment he entered the room, he became the 
idol of my heart. It need not excite surprise 
that a young female, whose hours had 
devoted exclusively to the society of her 
parents, both of whom were considerably 
past the meridian of life, should feel emo- 
tions at sight of an elegant and attractive 
young man, to'Which till then she had been 
a stranger. F ‘evidently perceived 
the confusion into which his appearance 
had thrown me; and something like awk- 
wardness was visible in his manner, as with 
a slight glow on his cheek he took my hand 
after my father had introduced me to him. 
Our eyes also met, and the rencontre did 
not tend to relieve our mutual embarrass- 
ment. Form, however, was soon laid aside, 
and the conversation naturally turned on 
the late war. My father became’ warm in 
recitals, and F- was ; 
ey went again and again over - 
foughten fields, and it was not until a late 
hour (midnight or nearly so,) that F- 
returned to the inn, after giving a promise 
to meet us at breakfast the following morn- 


“As soon as F was gone, we 
retired to rest; but there was a something 
prevented my sleeping, and I arose in the 
morning little refreshed. From some cause 
or other, howevér, I had delayed” going 
down into the breakfast room at the proper 
time, and my servant came to announce 
the arrival of F. , and my father’s in- 

uiry whether illness detained me in my 
dihnber beyond the usual time. Till thus 

105.—VOL. Ix. 


inary care, and 
several morning dresses lay before me which 
had evidently been taken out to select the 
most ing. I blushed at the prepara~ 
tions I had made, and answered the servant 
that I would attend the breakfast table 
immediately. 

“ When I went into the breakfast room, 
F———— was seated opposite the door ; 
his eyes encountered mine as I entered, 
and the accident occasioned some little 
in after the compli-+ 
ments of meeting » it ual 
wore away, and the 
easy and unembarrassed. My father press- 
ed upon F.-—— to stay some months 
with us, to which the latter unreluctantl 
consented. When breakfast was ended, 
engaged to ride out 

im, and they departed, promising to 
return at four to dinner. My mother em- 
ployed the interval of their absence im 
domestic arrangements for our guest, and 
I repaired early to my toilet. Never before 
had I paid so much attention to my dress, 
as I did on that day. At dinner F. 
and I sat opposite to each other, and inter= 
changed | which neither could mis- 
interpret. The evening flew by, and wé 
se for the night.—But why should I 
dwell on minute circumstances, which, how- 
ever important to me, cannot but tire you 
in the recital ; let me hurry on to the close 
of my narration. 

“ About six weeks after the arrival of 
F » an incident occurred that served 
to unveil our hearts to each other. A large 
company had been invited to our house, 
(for since the arrival of F we had 
entered more into Je and amongst 
the rest, a young lady of beauty and for- 
tune, the daughter of an illustrious deceased 
officer in the British army. She was no 
sooner introduced, than I perceived that 
F "3 eyes were riveted on her, and 
during the day his attentions were in a great 
measure directed exclusively to her. I now 
felt the extent of his influence in my bosom, 
and could not endure the agony that arose 
from the idea of not prey. and 
taking opportunity to retire from the com- 
ting down in an alcove, gave vent to my 
feelings in a flood of tears. I had hid my 
face in my handkerchief, and when, the 
paroxysm of grief having subsided, I raised 
my head, judge of my feelings, F was 
standing before me leaning on a marble 
tablet that was near. ‘ Parden me, madam/ 
said he ‘for intruding upon your sorrows, 

3F 


aroused, I was unconscious of what I was . 
doing. I found that my hair had been ads 
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but believe me I cannot be an indifferent 
tor of them.’ - Burning blushes were 
the answer he received. I arose to 
leave the garden, but he gently prevented 
me. ‘Madam,’ he resumed, ‘I have long 
sought an opportunity of speaking with you 
in private, and cannot let the present one 
pass. unimproved.’ A tumultuous jy 
rushed through my bosom, and I fainted. 
When I recovered he was kneeling at my 
feet. ‘My dear Charlotte,’ said he, ‘do 
not from motives of false delicacy deny me 
an interest in your heart. Make me the 
happiest of men by deeming me worthy of 
- your love.’ Alas! I too readily believed 
what I so much wished to believe, and 
we concluded by exchanging our mutual 
vows. 
“ Time flew rapidly away, and the period 
fixed by F his 
drawing nigh. To part from him was im- 
ible, for our intimacy had been too 
iliar to allow of a se ion without 
devoting me to shame. Oh! how easy is 
the fall from virtue. He poured his poison 
into my ears, and under its malign effects 
led me to my ruin. I implored him to 
make me his wife immediately, but he re- 
plied that circumstances rendered it impos 
sible at present, and intreated me in turn’to 
rt my parents and elope with him. 
What could I do? I was despoiled of my 
innocence, and if I remained with my 
parents, my shame must ultimately be dis- 
covered. I consented-te go with him. He 
a chaise and four, and in the 
ness of the night, carried off his prey, 
leaving desolation and despair where he 
had found hospitality and happiness. 
. “ Amidst the seenes of dissipation to 
which I was now introduced, I could not 


avoid the pangs which must ever attend a- 


guilty conscience. I again implored F—— 
to save my honour that of my family, 
by repairing the injury he had done me. 
He answered soothingly, but in a few days 
after deserted me, leaving me friendless, and 
without even the means of immediate sup- 
port. Shame withheld me from writing to 
my father, and I wandered from place to 
lace, soliciting, in the last extremities of 
Rnaor and fatigue, the offices of charity. 
When [I entered the miserable cottage in 
which you found me, I had been walking 
throughout the day without sustenance, and 
I felt that the hour of expiation was near ; 
that I could not much longer pollute the 
earth I trod. But a constitution naturally 
strong withstood my sufferings, and I awoke 
on the following morning to a full sense of 
my miseries.” 
Here she ended her narrative. Her 


mind could no longer support her; she 
sunk into a chair, and it was with much 
difficulty that we restored her from succes- 
sive hysterical faintings. We endeavoured 
to comfort her, but unless we could have 
brought again the days and years that made 
her happy, it was a vain effort to attempt 
consoling her. She was evidently fast 
sinking under the pressure of mental agony, 
and a period of trial was approaching, 
which, in her present state, she could hardly 
be expected to survive. It was n 

that whatever we did should be done im- 
mediately. We determined to inform her 
father as carefully as possible of his 
daughter’s situation, and to beg that he and 
her mother would not delay coming to her. 
She objected at first to our plan, and said 
that her friends would not think of her 
more. Then again she dwelt on her father’s 
kindness, and the affection which her mother 
bore for her, and at last allowed the letter 
to be sent. Two days brought an answer. 
She took it herself, and,with a trembling hard, 
and acountenance bearing more resemblance 
to the dead than the living, opened it. She 
had not read far when she uttered a shriek 
that would have pierced a heart of stone, 
and fell senseless to the ground. We read 
the letter. Her mother had died in a month 
after her leaving home. Her father was 
fast approaching to the grave, but hoped to 
be permitted to see his lost child, and be- 
stow on her his forgiveness 

We conveyed this daughter of affliction 
to her chamber. The pains of parturiency 
had been prematurely brought on by the 
sudden shock, and she was delivered ofa 
dead child. The accoucheur gave no hopes 
of her long continuance, but thought it pro- 
bable she might have one lucid interval 
before she entered on her long bourne. 

In the afternoon her father arrived, he 
had set off shortly after the messenger who 
brought the letter. The chaise drove furi- 
ously into the village, and as soon as it 
— in the court-yard, he had left it, 
and was asking for his child. We per- 
suaded him to wait till we had prepared 
her to meet him, and were careful in con- 
cealing from him the event that had just 
taken place, and her dangerous situation, 
The unhappy girl had awakened from a 
doze as we entered the room; she at first 
looked wildly upon us, and then bursting 
into tears appeared completely sensible of 
her miseries. “I wish my father were 
come,” she said, “I shall die unforgiven !”” 
We cautiously informed her of his arrival. 
She looked wild again, and called upon her 
father. He heard his daughter’s voice, and 
flew to her. The poor old man took her in his 
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arms, sobbing convulsively as if his heart 
would break, the tears streaming from, 
his eyes. All sense of recollection had 
again left her, and she lay on his bosom 
like some exquisite statue. Then rousing 
herself, she exclaimed ;—“ Could none be 
found but the child of a soldier, to be a 

blic shame? Did not my father come 
From the war-field in triumph? Did he not 
delight in his child? And is shame the 
bitter cup reserved for the hero of twenty 
battles ?—See !” she with 
hysterical laugh, “‘the poor old man’s m 
Look—how 4 tears tis hair and beats his 
breast, and seems to ask for his child. His 
wife and child are both in the cold grave, 
and he is alone. Poor old man! why 
does not some one comfort him? She 
turned her face full upon her father—“ Thou 
art he!” said she. Contending passions 
worked strongly within her, but at length 
nature overcame, and tears restored her to 
reason. ‘“ My father! my dear unhappy 
father !” she exclaimed. “ My poor child! 
was all the answer the afflicted parent 
could give. The moment of dissolution 
was at hand; he felt her sinking in his 
arms. She must not without her fa- 
ther’s blessing and forgiveness.—“ Bless 
thee, bless thee, my child! God forgive 
thee.” She collected the remains of her 
“strength, and spoke in a sepulchral tone: 
“ Oh, God, forsake not the sharer of my 
guilt, but lead him to a sense of his errors, 
and to the means of thy forgiveness. Take 
me, oh God, in mercy ‘to Thyself. My 
father! the Almighty protect and comfort 
thee.”—She smiled faintly on her parent, 
and expired. 

She was buried in our church-yard, and 
her father now resides in the village, that 
he may be near his daughter’s grave. A 
very few years at farthest will lay him by 
her side, and he indulges in the hope (as 
soothing to humanity as. it is consistent 
with a future state,) that the joys they once 
experienced in this world will be uninter- 
ruptedly renewed in the next. There can 
be no doubt that the sufferings of both will 
have finally ended, when this unhappy 
father shall have laid down the burden of 
the flesh, and been re-admitted to his 
daughter in that land—“ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” Tuomas Rose.* 


Priestgate, Peterborough. 


* T. R. wishes in this place to make the obser- 
vation, that he formerly contributed to the Im- 
perial Magazine under the signature Zelim, not 
with an idea that the “ Nomen stat in umbra” 
would procure, him additional fame, but solely 

a wish to-remain ynobtrusive. 


PERSECUTION IN FRANCE. 


Ir has been generally allowed that close 
application to certain sciences and 
sions will give a peculiar bias to the dispo-~ 
sition ; some tending to enlarge the human 
mind, and exalt its feelings, while others 
debase the mental powers, and harden the 
heart. A truth so evident scarcely requires 
illustration ; yet we may be allowed to ob- 
serve, that if you would solicit an act of 
friendship from a mathematician who-has 
always been accustomed to look for demon- 
stration, you must address yourself to. his 
reason, and prove the fitness of your request 
by argument ; but if your patron be a poet, 
or a young artist blest in love and marriage, 
Pkg to his imagination, to his feelin 
if you would gain your cause, for there 
will be most vulnerable.—Or, suppose 
a fellow-being like the unfortunate Sa- 
maritan, who, from ill-usage or accident, 
was stretched helpless on the highway, dis- 
abled by complicated fractures, and a crowd 
gathering round him. Is it not natural to 
imagine that his misery will excite more 
sympathy and compassion from women, or 
from young men just entering the world, 
than it will from the butcher accustomed to 
the sight of blood and animal sufferi 
from the slave driver who inflicts anguish, 
or from the curious anatomist, whose ardour 
in the cause of his favourite science. will 
blind him to the agony of the wretch he 
contemplates?. If such be the effect of 
habit, on men all born with the same kindly 
dispositions ; may we not ascribe to esta- 
blished religion a corresponding effect upon 
national character? Christianity has every 
where softened and improved mankind : 
and among Christians, the Protestant faith 
has every where allayed dissension, dispelled 
rejudice, and promoted universal chatty, 
Gan we then be sufficiently thankful for the 
blessings we enjoy under the government of 
Great Britain, where the established church 
ensures toleration ? 

Whatever may be urged respecting the 
improved spirit of the Church of Rome, 
there is but too much reason to believe 
that however mild and amiable many of 
her members may be, and certainly are, yet 
her tenets are as intolerant now, as they 
were at the last council of Trent; and of their 
influence upon practice, let any one judge 
by the following extracts, faithfully trans- 
lated from a well-known French author, 
whose authenticity must be undoubted, since 
he gives names and dates of facts which 
have occurred within the recollection of most 
of your readers. It is true, the religious dis- 
sensions in Nimes commenced at the close 
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the last century, but they raged with 
add, that during my own residence in 
France, one of those unfortunate Protestant 
sufferers, a French woman whose husband 
and two children had been massacred in 
the slaughter at Nimes, applied to 
me for relief. She related her misfortunes, 
and displayed the scars of the wounds she 
had received upon her head before she 
made her ~~ om Her account was cor- 
roborated by most respectable testi- 
mony. 
Passages cting the Massacre at 

Nimes in France, froma popular French 
riter, 


“In approaching Nimes, the philosophi- 
¢al traveller will have much pleasure in 
contemplating the firm union of about 
twenty villages, peopled with simple pea- 
Sants, who all profess the reformed religion, 
are attached with enthusiasm to their own 
mode of worship, and whose fidelity to 
government has ever been unshaken. They 
present the sole phenomenon in Europe of 
ten or twelve thousand agriculturists united 
like brethren, and living, not only in ease, 
but in a state of plenty which admits some 
degree of luxury. 

“T should not speak of their wealth, if I 
had not occasion to praise their virtue.” 

“ As I entered the village of Milhaud, I 

ived I was near Nimes. The first 

on the right of the high-road had 

nothing ing but the outside walls. 

After having been pillaged, it had been set 

fire to, and was at length demolished. This 

house belonged to M. Teulon. Need I 
add that he is a Protestant ?” 


“ Arrived at Nimes, I could not cross 
without deep emotion the suburb of the road 
to Montpellier, where, in July, August, 
September, and October, 1815, were com- 
murders of that cruel 

“The trade of Nimes consists chiefly in 
the manufactory of handkerchiefs, called 
madras, of stuffs, and silk stockings, hard- 
ware, , oil, &e. It may not be useless 
to add, that the Catholics have imposed 


themselves a rigid law—to give em- 
0 t to none but men of their own 
ith.” 


horror has designated in twenty different 
publications as the chief of a band of assas- 
sins, has changed his residence, to avoid 
hearing the deplorable cries of the family of 
the unfortunate Clos ; one of those, to whom 
this monster of the south officiously hasten- 


ed to administer, and, to make use of the 

ression of one of his apologists, to anti- 

e justice, (a term for murder.)—He 
lived in the Fauxbourg des Bourgades.” 

= shewed me in the suburb of the 
road to Uzes, the house of a slaughterer of 
Protestants, (Abatteur de Protestans.) Such 
is the name which this wretch gave himself, 
and which is at once justified by his crimes, 
and by his occupation,” 

“Tn the suburb of the Cours Neuf, I 
beheld the spot where two unfortunate 
sisters of the name of Aureze, were torn 
from their home, and murdered together at 
ten o’clock at night, on the 20th Ai 
I will not make my readers shudder by a 
recital of the cruelties which tigers in the 
human form inflicted upon those unhappy 
women.” 

“T had already remarked near the Cime- 
tiere du Mail, the place where the house 
Souquet once stood. It was now razed to 
the ground. Turning away, and passing 
near the Petit Geneve, I pote ye by a 
heap of ashes—all that ined of the 
house Mourguese.” 

“Tn the rue Neuve my eyes were fixed 
with equal dismay upon the ruins of the 
house of M. Nagier, a retired officer. I 
viewed with still greater horror, in the Cours 
Neuf, the place where the unhappy Lafont 
was murdered in the night hetween the 16th 
and 17th October.—I thought to escape from 
this spectacle ofdestruction, by returning into 
the town, properly so called, by the street 
of the chemin de sauve, commonly called the 
Rue de Monsieur Paul. It was the respect- 
able, Paul Rabaud, a Protestant -minister, 
father of the celebrated Rabaud Saint 
Etienne, who gave his name to this street. 
Unhappily this name again recalls scenes 
of murder and persecution. I recollect 
with grief that Paul Rabaud languished 
thirty years of his life in a subterraneous 
prison, that one of his sons perished on the 
scaffold, and the other passed his old age in 
exile: and that M. Juillerat, the last Pro- 
testant minister who inhabited the maison 
Rabaud in the Rue de Monsieur Paul, 


narrowly escaped being stoned in the tem- 
ple on the 12th November, 1815.” 
“The e inhabitants of Massil- 


largues, a very small town, from the height 
of the chausste du Vidoule, were com- 
passionate spectators of the excesses which 
disgraced the surrounding neighbourhood. 
Neither menaces, nor frequent visits from 
the gens-d’armes, nor repeatedly being dis- 
armed, (with so little regard for justice, that 


a man was often compelled to purchase 
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musket, which was the next minute snatched 
from him,) could force those charitable 
ple to refuse an asylum to the wretched 
itives. They did not even wait till it 
was implored. They vied with each other 
in offers of assistance to the distressed.” 
REPLY TO J. M. W. ON THE UNION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE, 
(Inserted in cols, 358 and 439.) 
Mr. Epiror, 
Srr.—The erroneous views which I con- 
ceive your correspondent J. M. W, enter- 
tains relative to union of church and 


state, arise, I apprehend, more from the want . 


of mature »reflexion, than from the absence 
of a laudable desire to promote principles 
which he conceives to be founded on truth. 
Some of his statements must be deemed 
just, but I cannot pass the same judgment 
on the various conclusions which he draws 
from them. I have never doubted the 
justice of his proposition, that “the two 
jurisdictions of church and state are insepa- 
rable in principle, and that they are essen- 
tially, and must finally be, one ;” but it is 
precisely on this that the inspired 
writings of the New Testament, though they 
ordain submission, demand no protection 
for their votaries from civil governments, 
whom it was foreseen would become nomi- 
nally. rather than vitally Christian. And it 
is fully evident from history, that the church 
of Christ has suffered more in its vital in- 
terests from the voluntary protection of the 
civil power, that from its most sanguinary 
persecutions. It is sufficient only to notice 
the protection afforded by the Roman em- 
peror Constantine, to which we might add 
a numerous catalogue of examples. 

But it is said, “that had not God caused 
circumstances to arise and concur, to render 
it expedient for the men of the world to 
protect the flock of Christ, assuredly the 
carnal mind, &c. would. never tolerate a 
Christian.” This is just—but no inference 
arises from hence, to prove the positive ex- 
pediency that Christians should form a 
political union with the powers who thus 
tolerate and protect them. Yet it is an 
indispensable duty that God, who, in the 
— of his wisdom and mercy, has 

isposed these powers to preserve his peo- 
ple at certain seasons from persecution, 
should be acknowledged with gratitude and 
thanksgiving. Though some Christian de- 
nominations approach nearer the true wor- 
ship of God than others, his church does 
not exist exclusively with any, but is exalted 
throughout the Christian world, and will be 
“ gathered from among all nations.” The 
exaltation of any particular body of Chris- 


Christian However, it follows 
not, that the spiritual interests of the latter 
suffer so much as those who are constituted 
their superiors in authority. 
To be truly and essentially united with 
the church of Christ, civil authorities should 
only connect themselves with the essential 
vital concerns thereof. Hereby all 
emulations and jealousies, strifes and envy- 
ings, would give place to religious freedom 
and security. Under this view no doubt 
every enlightened Christian must desire that 
the government and should be 
strictly united, and not “ex incommodis 
alterius sua com commoda.” Until 
Christian denominations become one, and 
only one, in Christ, it does not appear to me 
that the church has any warrantable grounds 
for desiring a connexion with the fluctua- 
ting constitutions of the political world, 
which frequently obstruct her dearest inte- 
rests, and often distract her in the path of 
duty. Christ’s “kingdom is not of this 
world ; nor is it possible to imagine how it 
can be advantageously blended with 
governing powers, who change, modify, or 
overthrow these establishments as they 


basis, or principles, of trae government, we 
do not find that the primitive church ever 
desired an union with the governments of 
the first ages; and, as I believe, on this 
very account, The m of iniquity be- 
gan to “work” in the apostles’ days, and 
so continued, notwithstanding tion, 
till at length the church became sufficiently 
corrupted to view, not only with indifference, 
but delight, that union through which a 
stable foundation was laid for the vast 
superstructure of Popery. Her towering 
pride, and increasing superstitions, quickly 
expelled the humble flock of Christ from 
her bosom, to dwell in a surrounding 
wilderness of abominations and idolatry. 
“ The civil and ecclesiastic powers,” says a 
modern author, “are indeed co-ordinate, and 
may beautifully subsist together, the one 
independent of the other, yet each exercised 
for the advantage of the other: but they 
are not collateral, dependent upon one an- 
other, and which cannot rightly subsist if 
separated the one from the other. —The end of 
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tians in a nation to an union with the civil : 
power, operates as an exclusive measure, | 
’ unfavourable to the temporal interests of the 
rest; and thus operating uncharitably, can 
be no otherwise than inconsistent with the 
| 
| 
please, until indeed real Christianity be so . 
generally diffused as to prepare them to 
“become the kingdoms of the Lord, and 
of his Christ.” : 
Though it is perfectly just to conceive, 
that the gospel possesses within itself the 
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ecclesiastic power being to gain sinners to 
repentance and ‘salvation, all that ap 
truly itent ought to be absolved from 
-eensure ; but the end of civil punishments 
being the satisfaction of the law, and the 
deterring of others from crimes, the most 
penitent may be punished, by fining, banish- 
ment, imprisonment, &c. The church too 
may retain under censure, the impenitent, 
suppose they should have satisfied the de- 
mands of the civil law.” “ But,” says 
J.M.W. col. 360. alluding to the authority 
must have a final a to the apostles 
and deacons in all no 
more than what real Christians practise in 
all possible cases, in obedience to their 
Saviour’s injunction, Matth. xviii. 15, 16, 
17. instead of resorting to the laws of their 
country. Thus your correspondent appears 
to confound that minor portion of ecclesi- 
astical authority which unavoidably em- 
braces some eee d concerns, with the 
governing power under which it exists. 
J.M Wat col 439, inquires, “ whether 
any body of Christians, not of the Establish- 
ment, having attained to the government of 
a nation, ought to hold the balance even 
between Christianity, and a religion whose 
origin was from the prince of darkness, 
Islamism for instance?” I have here to 
observe, that we are concerned only with 
Christian communities. The conduct which 
a government ought to pursue towards those 
who profess false religions, or heretical 
Opinions, is a distinct consideration. “To 
that magistrates ought to, or may, 
punish crimes only as injurious to men, 
without any way regarding their offensive- 
ness, or injuriousness, to God ;—to pre- 
tend, that conscience, which derives all its 
authority from God, can warrant men either 
to do or establish what is sinful, or protect 
them in it;-—to pretend that men’s civil 
liberty, which is all derived to them from 
ote free gift, can protect them in 
y or idolatry, any more than in 
theft or plainly upon 
atheistical principles.” ; 
At col. 440 he also says, “The congre- 
gational system is too contracted to afford 
scope for the varieties and capacities of the 
human mind.” As I cannot perceive the 
slightest for such an assertion, I 
might only observe, in the language of 
another writer, that “ it is agreed by Stilling- 
fleet, Dodwell, and others of the most 
learned Episcopalians, that the office of 
bishop above other pastors in the church, 
has no foundation in the oracles of God.” 
They whose genius directs them another way, 
should not enter onthe ministry, and none 


should accept this high charge, but 
whose time and talents are fully pron 
the faithful discharge of it. ‘‘ Nowhere in 
the New Testament are any but deacons 
marked as subordinate to bishops, Phil. 
i. 1.1 Tim. iii. The very same persons are 
called bishops and elders, or presbyters, 
Acts xx. 17,28. Tit.i.5,7. 1 Pet.v. 1, 2. 
During the three first centuries of Chris- 
tianity, the pastors of particular congrega- 
tions were called bishops, but the name 
was given by way of eminence to him 
who, on account of his age or superior 
judgment, presided in their courts. None 
of the reformed churches, except England 
and Ireland, have lordly bishops, properly 
so called.” 

In to vital religion, the Dissenters 
have lost nothing by a comparison with the 
Establishment: and why should they not 
possess as great a scope for the exercise of 
their ministerial talents, provided their edu- 
cation and spiritual attainments be equal to 
the dignitaries of the Establishment? The 
nominal inferiority of Dissenters has only 
been the cause of more pure and holy at- 
tainments among them: and the test and 
corporation acts, whose repeal they so 
anxiously desire, have, no doubt, operated 
so as to preserve them in a more humble 
walk with God. Not that they ought to 
reject distinctions and offices of state, if by 
Providence rendered capable of enjoying 
them. 

At col. 441, your correspondent con- 
litically se into the two parties 
the proms: and the world ; and bien one 
wish that it should ?” Now, if the sovereign 
and his ministers were each of distinct 
Christian communions, this should not 
prevent the exercise of truth and justice 
throughout every department of the state, 
provided it were so regulated by law that 
no temporal favour should be di to 

one body of Christians above another. 

Towards the last col. J. M. W. comes 
nearer to the point at issue, where he thinks 
it “ manifest from the epistles to Timothy 
and Titus, that a state of things not at all in 
agreement with the Independent system, had 
originated under the sanction of the apostles. 
From these it appears,” says he, “that in 
the mind of the holy apostle, the churches, 
at the time his ministry was about to close, 
required a superintendence at variance with 
the English congregational theory.” Now 
let it be considered, that although the 
apostles who planted the churches, must 
naturally have exercised over each of these 
churches an equal care and superintendence, 


-it follows not that the ministers appointed 
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to them were amenable to the immediate 
successors of the apostles, or that they pos- 
sessed any domination beyond their own 
respectively. We find that Titus was ap- 

inted to ordain elders in every city in 

rete, who are the same as bishops or 
overseers, Tit. i. 5. Acts xx. 17, 28. but as 
to any extraordinary authority, it was only 
gradually assumed by those, who, during 
the rage of persecution, were, from supe- 
riority of talent, public estimation, or am- 
bition, 4 yoann to rule over the spiritual 
interests of extensive districts, many of whose 
pastors were either put to death or scattered 
abroad. “Such was the ambition of the 
clergy in the more noted cities, that in the 
fourth and subsequent centuries they never 
rested, heaping their own devised dignities 
one above another, till his holiness mounted 
the summit as their universal head.” 

“ That Jesus Christ has left a particular 
form of government in his church, is plainly 
enough laid down in the oracles of Christ. 
Nor is it less evident that this power of 
spiritual office is not allowed to magistrates, 
diocesan bishops, or to the community of 
the faithful, but to church-officers of his own 
appointment. The officers appointed by him 
are either extraordinary and temporary, as 
apostles, evangelists, prophets ; or ordinary 
and standing, as pastots or teachers, ruling 
elders and deacons, Eph. iv. 11, 12. 1 Cor. 
xii. 28. Rom. xii. 5, 8. 1 Tim. iii. and v. 
17. Acts vi.” And “all these officers 
ought to be chosen by the people among 
whom they officiate ; and are to be solemnly 
ordained by other church officers into their 
office, Acts vi. and xiii. 2. xiv. 23.” We 
know that the episcopal system paved the 
way for that universal domination which 
-was assumed by the bishop of Rome, he 
being. enabled, ‘through intrigue, to make 
the other bishops serve but as so many step- 
ping stones to his ambition; and which 
even a a strong opposition on the 
of many of them, could not obstruct. W: 
ever opinions the great body of subordinate 
pee entertained, their votes were too 
eeble to be put in competition with their 
superiors, thus an undue balance of 
power was the more easily effected. 

The comparison between the functionaries 
of the pm Missionary Society, and the 
religious Establishment of this country, 
whether just or otherwise in some particu- 
lars, does not hold good in to the 
principal point, which, as matters stand, 


may be resolved into the following question, 
, Viz: Whether or not the disabilities and pe- 
cuniary requisitions under which Dissenters 
labour, ought to be continued, so that the 
denomination of Christians called Church- 


men, because found united with the civil 
government, ought decidedly to be 

rted in a superiority so prejudicial to 
‘ormer ?—I close this article by taking 
a glance at the actual situation of the Pro- 
testant churches. 

The church of England, as a branch of 
the Reformation, dissented from the church 
of Rome in her creed, in her discipline, 
and in whatever was sufficient to constitute 
her a distinct communion. Her ministers, 
no longer successors of the Romish hier- 
archy, could not be termed, in this point 
of view, successors of the apostles; in.as 
much as the Romuish clergy could no longer 
be so considered from the period in which 
the bishop of Rome exercised powers alto- 
gether at variance with the church of Christ. 
And as we conceive that the true church 
has always subsisted somewhere, we clearly 
perceive that her ministers are not to be 
traced to that priesthood who imagined that 
the authority rested exclusively in_ their 
own hands. No,’it must be sought for 
among the ‘persecuted millions who have 
never ceased, from the primitive ages, to 
dissent from the Romish communion, . It 
appears then, that churchmen are greater 
dissenters than those who bear that appel- 
lation at the present day; and that no 
superiority will attach to the Establishment 
in point of succession, for all Protestants 
must, from principle, alike refuse to acknow- 


ledge its legal transmission to be derived 
through the hands of the » unchris- 
tian authorities of the ch of Rome. 


We perceive then that the true church of 
Christ has descended to us, not by any re- 
gular succession of the Romish priesthood, 
but by that body of his faithful followers 
who acted, no doubt, unanimously in the 
choice of their ministers, independent of 
the civil governments of the earth ; and that 
throughout the greatest number of ages 
since the Christian era. 

There are corruptions, without doubt, 
and errors existing in all Christian com- 
munions; but, as national religious esta- 
blishments have a wider extent, so the 
danger resulting from their corruption is 
proportionally greater. The various Chris- 
tian sects which arose at, and since, the 
Reformation, and which have existed with- 
out any national establishment, have cer- 
tainly preserved their principles and prac- 
tice com ively more pure than the . 
established branches thereof. Fanatical 
sects are of course excluded, Witness the 
Helvetic church ; her degeneracy is almost 
proverbial ; and her persecuting spirit, in 
some recent instances, little inferior to 
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prevalence of Socinian princi the 
government with which hee 
banished many of her faithful ministers ; 
and ignominious punishment, or death it- 
self, awaits their return. ‘Throughout the 
Reformed church of France, this i 

has so widely prevailed, that she must like- 
wise be cast anew in the mould of the Refor- 


mation. 

What can the Lutheran, German, and 
Northern churches boast of?—their fire is 
almost extinct ; except where a flame has 
occasionally been observed to arise and 
illuminate her gloomy atmosphere, in those 
iministers whose zeal has been conspicuous 
for the promotion of Bible and Missionary 
institutions. The established church of 
Scotland has been better preserved from the 
degenerating influence of modern times, but 
her growth has not kept pace with Dissent, 
and Socinianism is also committing ravages 
on her domains. The church of England, 
testing too implicitly in her form, had nearly 
lost sight of the essential doctrines of her 
religion, such as regeneration, justification 
by faith, sanctification, &c. until a tenova- 
tion was affected by the pious Fletcher and 
others. Her .ministry almost universally 
adopted the tenets of Arminius, though un- 
warranted by her Articles, and which I be- 
lieve the majority still strenuously maintain. 
The United States of N. America, whatever 
comparison may be instituted between them 
and this country in regard to the positive 

valence of religion, — nothing to — 

the tions tions 

the of Rowe. An and un- 
obstructed field ree to all, among them 
who “love the Jesus Christ in sin- 
eerity,” to do whatever can be done to 
“add to the number of those who shall be 
saved,” and hasten the dawn of that period 
when “the saints shall take the kingdom.” 

To conelude : “The exercise of the civil 

in favour of the church should be,” 
to favour no one religious communion above 
another ; to prevent, or abolish persecution, 
profaneness, idolatry, superstition, or noms 
to maintain her spiritual privileges, and 
ordinances of Christ ; and to punish every 
gross violation of the Divine law: also, to 
advance pure and vital religion by aiding 
and encouraging the circulation and read- 
ing of the Scriptures to the utmost possible 
extent, and to establish a basis for the pro- 
motion of religious education and general 

I must apologize, Mr. Editor, for the 
length of this paper; and only wish to add, 
that should your t desire to 


maintain any controversy on the subject, 
Ihave no intention to reply, unless it be 


candidly to avow that he has succeeded in 
chahging my sentiments ; or perhaps some 
other champion, as zealous as myself, may 
Llangharne, Carmarthenshire, 
May 24th, 1827. 


THE LIGHT OF REASON INSUFFICIENT TO 
DISCOVER RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 
Amp the vast and complicated theories of 
philosophy which the genius of man and 
the light of reason have suggested, whether 
we advert to the ages of ancient supersti- 
tion, or to the preposte: 
modern invention, we find the human 
mind bewildered in the dark mazes of 
ignorance, even while it discovered its 
amazing powers in the development of 
science, and exhibited the finest imens 
of its intellectual greatness. In all the re- 
volutions of time, the human mind has en- 
deavoured to explore the most intricate 
paths of knowledge, and unfold those 
mysteries which are wonderful to contem- 

plation, and delightful to fancy. 

The origin of the mind, its design and 
end, engaged much philosophic disserta- 
tion, some supposing it to form merely the 
animal existence of human nature, and others 
inculcating the doctrine of its immortality. 
The moral, physical, and intellectual con- 
stitution of man, were all confounded in the 
labyrinth of absurd theory, while morality 

virtue were exalted as the climax of 
human excellency, and appreciated as the 
essentials of all religion. Some heathen 
ilosophers considered themselves as 
ving arrived at the zenith of wisdom, 
and despised the hypothesis of those who 
advanced contrary opinions as ridiculous 
and absurd. 

The Stoics in particular, with all the 
presumption of ignorance, pretended to 
universal knowledge, and claimed an im- 
possibility of deception. But Plutarch 
observes respecting them, “That there 
neither was, nor had been, a wise man on 
the face of the earth.” That the light of 
nature, reason, and philosophy, is capable 
of discovering the truth, unassi by 
radiance from above, is an incongruous 
proposition. Truth is wisdom divine ; and 
in order to arrive at its immortal — 
the gli ray of the human mi 
could never sufficiently illemine the 
but perplex the wandering reason, 
allure it into the shades of obscurity. 

The idea of the being of a G | 


rous systems of . 
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punishments at the final consummation of 
all things were lost in the abyss of darkness, 
and the moral world would. for ever have 
been enveloped in gloom, if the brilliant 
corruscations of heavenly grandeur had 
not burst on the hemisphere of learning. 
Neither Plato nor Socrates could unfurl 


.the perplexity which entangled the mind, 


because no effulgence from revelation 
disclosed the tremendous scenes in the 
region of truth; but the vast capacities of 
the soul more and more expand as the 
glorious influence of the Deity shed his 
benign lustre. 

The extravagancies of fabulous theory, 
which we view exhibited in mythologi- 
cal history, were nothing more than the 
towering and sublime emanations of 
poetic imagery, though the contracted 
mind of vulgarized paganism converted 
them into important realities, and dis- 
regarded the grand object of supreme 
adoration. ‘The objects of sense formed 
the grand centre of human worship; the 
orbs which rolled in the regions of im- 
mensity, and the constellations of heaven, 
were considered as the gods and rulers of 
the universe. They indulged in the wildest 
flights of enthusiasm, while their fancies 
wandered over the enamelled plains of 
transitory bliss; and reason, the action of 
the soul, and the common prerogative of 
mankind, was perverted from its original 
course, blinded by the mists of error, 
and the clouds of prejudice; and the 
senses, which have been described as sails 
to the soul, have wafted her amidst the 
billows on the shoreless ocean of de- 
pravity. 

Reason unenlightened by the beams of 
revelation is obstructed in its investigations 
even in material creation. The wondrous 
connexion of matter and spirit, the ope- 
rations of intellect, and numberless in- 
tricacies, defy the aspiring faculties of the 
mind fully to develop their ramifications ; 
various ——— respecting the constitution 
of man, fluctuated on the ocean of science. 

The folly of delusion caused some to 
suppose brutes capable of religion, and 
others, that religion was the only prevailing 
characteristic which distinguis' human 
from brute creation. Anaxagoras con- 
— .4 to be the wisest creature 

use he and the 
Stoics gem of 
body and soul. Reason, the transcendent 
excellency of our nature, is not capable of 
itself; an immaterial and power- 

ful faculty, is comprehensible in its nature 
only to the wise and intelligent Author of 
its being. The most philosophic mind 
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and gigantic intellect in any age, which 
have endeavoured to penetrate the mys- 
teries of God and immortality, or to look 
into the volumes of truth by reason only, 
never failed to be lost in a chaos of con- 
fusion, and to be frustrated in their designs 
of discovery : for though reason may be ad- 
mired for its soaring and exalted capacities, 
yet revelation must be adored, and con- 
sidered as the only sure guide to happiness, 
and the unalterable system of the Divinity 
himself, 

The impudence of popish infallibility, 
which asserts an unerring constitution of 
virtue and holiness, prominently oo 
the futile and imbecile character of the 

vince of reason, where error raises his 

lackest and most hideous form, encircling 
the votaries of superstition with the horrors 
of the darkest midnight, and reducing the 
dignity of human intelligence to the con- 
temptuous vortex of idolatry itself. The 
ess of the human intellect renders it 
incapable of comprehending the higher 
mysteries of material and _ intelligent 
creation; and because sufficient evidence 
has not been adduced to the satisfaction of 
the sceptical, hence has originated the 
fountain of infidelity, which has spread its 
streams of poisonous ingredient over the 
moral world. 

The ingenious contrivance of the material 
universe, and admirable monuments of 
mechanism which it displays, plainly 
indicate the design and power of an 
efficient cause, which is always superior to 
the effect. Beauty and order, harmony 
and goodness, endlessly prevail; and the 
omniscient eye of Deity alike surveys the 
motion of the rapid flight of a seraph, as 
well as the fluttering insect im the solar 
ray. The vast e of God’s universe 
and immense dominions re-echoes back the 
praises of the heavenly Potentate to the 
skies, while the depraved reason of man 
alone is found to complain, and depreciate 
the wondrous attributes and grandeur of 


ity. 

Supernatural knowledge cannot flow 
from nature, but from a higher source, and 
the teacher, is the 
archetype of the mind, an only being 
who could communicate knowledge per- 
tingent to himself. Some of the heathens 
were convinced of their own weakness, 
and desired a higher power to direct their 


enfeebled capacities to the bright realities 

of truth and the greatest good. Plato 

wished for a prophet to develop the will of 

God to us, without which we cannot know 

it. Plutarch observes, “The knowledge 

of the gods can only be had from them.” 
3G 
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The knowledge of the highest excellence 
seems to soar far beyond the limits of 
human discovery, and all the flights of the 
imagination are baffled in their attempts to 
arrive at the climes of bliss and uniading 
splendour. 

Plato remarks, “The most glorious 
works of nature would not lead men to the 
knowledge of God, but rather stop their 
minds to consider the Sun, &c. as the first 
cause, which had been the real fact in all 
ages, till a stronger light than that of the 
heavens burst on the earth, to direct them 
to the Author of them.” The pursuit and 

ion of truth are of amazing impor- 
tance to all intelligent beings ; by the lamp 
of truth we are empowered to soar beyond 
the finite and limited sphere of time, to 
engage in the contemplation of higher and 
more exalted subjects, calculated to inspire 
the soul with that pure celestial fire and 
divine influence, which is her native ele- 
ment, and where her powers may dilate 
in the full enjoyment and perfect essence 
of her immortal nature. e faculty of 
reason conducted aright, and extricated 
from the endless hypotheses and absurd 
systems which have appeared in the region 
of learning, may cast a light on the paths of 
science, though its imperfection will appear 
wheresoever we pursue our researches. 

The complicated machinery of our 
physical nature is an insolvable mystery 
to our understandings, and too intricate for 
the penetration of the most powerful 
capacity. Of the essence of the soul we 
are entirely ignorant, we but faintly compre- 
hend it by its operations, termed by some 
an intelligent and conscious principle 
within ; we cannot unravel the mystery of 
dreams, how ideas are communicated to 
the mind while the organs of sense are lost 
in insensibility ; whether we always think, 
or only at different periods; the connexion 
of the body and soul, &c. A conviction 
of the limited powers of the intellect is 
calculated to confirm the doctrine of the 
necessity of a superior light from heaven, 
and to demonstrate the existence of some 
supernatural power governing and con- 
trolling the universe. 

Finally, when the hallowed flame of 
Divine love is communicated to the mind, 
all its ers, principles, and faculties 
emerge from the difficulties of doubt and 
error, rising triumphant beyond the im- 
pervious clouds which intervene between 
the mortal eye and God. Man, viewing 
the beauties of a bright Divinity enters the 
golden portals of the temple of truth. 
The most brilliant compositions of poetic 
genius are those which verge nearest the 


wisdom of inspiration, and display, in all 
the beauties of diction, the essential doctrines 
of Christianity. This is exemplified in 
Milton, who, “into the heaven of heavens 
did presume, an earthly guest, and drew 
imperial air:” and in Young, who, with 
the pen of morality and religion pointed to 
the bliss of heaven, exposed the transitory 
duration of all sublunary affairs, and in- 
troduced the soul into the vast scene of 
immortality, where she might reign 
“midst radiant ranks of essences un- 
known,” and shine in the brightness of 
celestial glory. Literature is beauteous 
and useful in proportion as it is engaged 
in the development of truth, and directed 
in its operations to subvert the empire of 
error and superstition. The wisdom which 
cometh from above feeds the soul with 
the “ celestial manna of perpetual hope.” 
During a period of nearly six thousand 
years, Ignorance, Vice, and Superstition, 
have reigned august on their. infernal 
thrones, casting a blackness of darkness 


around their votaries, excluding every ray _ 


of light, lest it should make that darkness 
visible. Though Christianity has never 
been fully elucidated in all the parts of its 
divine revelation, yet this glorious epoch 
of its celestial series, demonstrates the 
benignity and glory of its character, by 
restoring myriads of human souls to the 
assimilation of their lost and original 
brightness, and entitling them to the 
unfading bliss of a more celestial clime : 
the records of heaven now shine in some 
degree in many dark recesses of the world, 
and we wait with pleasing anticipations of 
hope and love, when Immanuel’s reign 
shall encompass the universe of God, and 
beam in all the splendours of infinite 


perfection. 
February 6, 1827. 
A DREAM. 


J. Burton. 


‘Evdc dé ise xpeia. 
“But one thing is wanting.”—Luke x. 42, 


Meruovcut I was standing at a balcony 
that opened into the principal street of 
Rome, at the time of a magnificent car- 
nival. Fantastical groups of both sexes 
were continually passing; and I know not 
whether I was most pleased with their 
novelty or their variety. After gazing for 
some time, I was struck with the eee 
of a nobleman habited in the richest style. 
There was something so peculiar in his 
manner, that it immediately attracted my 
attention, His gait would have been. 
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noble, but for symptoms of lameness ; his 
aspect manly, had not an effeminate look 
sometimes softened his countenance; and 
his whole deportment majestic, except that 
a stiff pride seemed to pervade throughout. 
With every thing in his mien that beau’ 
could be imagined to possess, yet was 
charm soiled by a blemish which hovered 
round it like a mist over the clear lake. 

As I stood absorbed in thought, with my 
eyes fixed on the ground, I was roused 
from my reverie by a gentle pe on my 
shoulder. I tumed round, , to my 
very great surprise, beheld the stranger by 
my side. Saluting me, he gave me to 
understand that he was a genius who had 
lived long on the earth, had marked 
the birth of many children, and had been‘ 
their constant attendant and guardian 
through life. His name, he informed me, 
was Defectus. “ You,” said he, smiling, 
“shall henceforth be my favourite. In- 
visible, I shall ever be at your side, and, 
unseen, hear your complaints. This is my 
pledge, and by this I swear; by every 
jewel in my casque, I consecrate you to ail 
the pleasures and pursuits of the world.” 
Then, unclasping a bracelet from his arm, 
he bound it round my own. It was most 
richly set in glittering diamonds and pre- 
cious stones. In the centre was a vacancy 
filled by a small gold plate chased in a 
costly manner. On it was engraved, 

ict xpeia.” 
I started; but my patron was gone, I 
surveyed his gift with mixed wonder and 
trepidation. Convinced that my visitor 
was a supernatural being, my feelings gave 
way to all the horror that a human creature 
experiences in such an interview. 

A total transition had taken place in my 
mind. I then no longer looked upon the 
world as a vehicle of pleasure; I tasted 
its sweetness, but felt its pain. Every 
charm was gone; beauty was blended with 
deformity, and magnificence humbled by 
the grave. Here, I saw a state, flourishing, 
free, and independent; but reversed, I 
beheld it harassed by the continual conten- 
tions of the nobles. There, a family met 
my eye, lovely in appearance, affection 
blooming in the offspring, and the parents 
supported in their old age. But, (shall I 
describe the agonizing contrast?) the eldest 
son was profligate, and had imbibed 
atheistical principles. Grandeur and 
nobility were rendered gloomy by the 
approach of death. The splendid domes, 
the spacious halls, the princely robes, the 
pomp and majesty of regality, were un- 
tenanted by happiness, and vanished into 
shadowy bliss. Innocence, modesty, and 


ingenuousness were clouded with the thick 
veils of hypocrisy and vice. Discontented, 
my wearied mind roved from object to 
object, but all was dissatisfaction. The 
bracelet was a continual source of misery, 
and I was tempted to curse the donor of 
such a gift. t there it was fixed; the 
clasp was sealed with the hand of mystery, 
and clung closer to my arm. In this state 
of distraction I lifted my eyes to heaven 
imploring divine assistance. 

At length it came; an angel of 
mien was ushered into my presence 
symphonious melodies. She approached ; 
and drawing from her bosom a pearl, 
beautiful to look upon, casting away. the 
gold plate from my bracelet, she fixed it in it 
its stead. Round it shone a faint lambent 
light, that imparted to it a pleasing lustre.’ 
It was encircled with these words : 

papyapirny.” 

A pear! of great price. 
An unspeakable feeling of gratitude burst 
through my heart, whose only effort of 
expression was a flood of tears. Time and 
Death were hurrying away from before my 
sight, and I was = the borders of the 
grave longing immortality. But 
Time checked his career, for he had not 
yet finished his course. Death frowned, 
and still held the uplifted dart in his clay- 
cold grasp. I pressed the pearl to my 
heart, and the most ecstatic bliss pervaded 
my frame. 

Thus ended my dream. I endeavoured 
to moralize upon it, and from the whole to 
draw a few conclusions. When we first 
enter the world in inexperienced youth, we 
see pleasure in the most tempting view, 
and imagine delight in the pursuits of the 
world, Experience, and. knowledge to the 
contrary, soon open our deluded sight. We 
then see not merely its comeliness, but alse 
its hideous deformity. We taste the cup 
of sweetness, but find it dashed with the 
bitterness of gall. We know that there is 
no earthly pleasure unalloyed by pain. 
In vain we look for relief in its unstable 
enjoyments—they vanish and die away, 
leaving our minds cloyed with disgust and 
dissatisfaction. At length our thoughts 
revert toward heaven and: a future. state, 
We see the necessity of religion, and finally 
become the possessors of that pearl of great 
price which is inestimable. We look beyond 
this world, and, before we sink into the 
grave, our imaginations dwell in the upper- 
most heaven; and while contemplating its 
beauties and its character, we learn to be 
pre for its enjoyment, by seeking and 
finding him who is “the way, the truth, 
and the life.” 4 Bera. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Tue Sun enters Libra on the 23d, at 


twenty-four minutes past eight in the 
evening, when the Autumnal quarter 
commences. The moon is full on the 
§th, enters her last quarter on the 13th, 
her change takes place on the 2ist, and 
she enters her first quarter on the 28th. 
She is in perigee on the ist, and in 
‘on the 13th, and in perigee again 
on the 27th; she passes the Georgian 
lanet on the 2d, Saturn on the 15th, 
Sie on the 19th, Venus and Mercury 
on the 20th, Jupiter on neh gg the 
Georgian planet again on the 29th. 

The Graton planet sets on the 1st 
at six minutes past one in the morning, and 
on the 21st at fifty-three minutes past eleven 
in the evening; he is nearly in the same 
situation as in A his motion being 
searcely perceptible. Jupiter sets on the 
ist at fifty-six minutes past seven in the 
evening, and on the 25th at thirty-eight 
minutes past six; he may be noticed at 
first a little to the west of the Prag ae of 
the Virgin, under which star he passes 
about ae 5th; from his unfavourable 
position he soon ceases to be visible 
during the evenings of this month.— 
Saturn continues the principal planet that 
embellishes the eastern hemisphere during 
the momings of this month. He rises, 
on the ist at twenty-eight minutes past 
twelve at night, and on the 25th at nine 
minutes past eleven. He is observed at 
first a little to the east of the fourth of 
the Twins, from which star he recedes, 


month a opportunity occurs of be- 
cited ted with the stars in the 


second of the Bull; the sixth is below 
the second to the east, and may be 
pointed out by a line drawn from the fourth 
the twelfth. Alde- 


sixth, Aldebaran being a considerable 

inci a group call 

west of Aldebaran, forming a triangle 

with it; and the fifth, which is above 


Aldebaran a little to the west. The fourth 
is midway between the third and fifth. 
Near the fourth are two small stars of 
the sixth magnitude; the one nearest the 
third is the sixty-third, the other nearest 
the fifth is the third fourth, the eighth is 
between the first and third, and forms a 
small triangle with the third and fourth. 
Below the eighth, and forming a triangle 
with it, are the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
the former star being to the west. A 
line drawn from Aldebaran, between the 
fourth and fifth, but nearest the latter 
star, will direct the observer to another 
group, called the Pleiades, the brightest 
of which is known as the seventh of the 
Bull. Between the second and sixth a 
little to the east, is the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth, the one hundred and_ thirty- 
second is a little to the east of a line 
drawn from the second through the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth, and forms a 
triangle with this star and the sixth, 
There are a great number of small 
stars in the constellation, the situations of 
which may be easily remembered by an 
attentive observer. The Milky Way 

s between this constellation and the 
Twins, the western edge being near the 
second, one hundred and_ twenty-fifth, 
and sixth of the Bull, the eastern edge 
pening near the seventh and third of the 

wins. 

Mercury is a morning star, rising on 
the ist at twenty-nine minutes past 
three ; he may at first be seen near the 
horizon, but he soon becomes invisible 
as he rapidly approaches the Sun. He 

Mars on the 4th, is in perihelio 
on the 5th, passes Venus on the 18th, 
and is in his superior conjunction with 
the Sun on the 24th. Mars rises on the 
ist at thirty-six minutes three in the 
morning, and on the 25th at thirty-seven 
minutes past three. He is at first nearly 
two degrees eastward of Mercury; this 

lanet rapidly approaches and soon passes 

im; his elevation above the horizon in- 
creasing, his position daily becomes more 
favourable for observation. Venus rises on 
the 1st at fourteen minutes past four in the 
morning, and on the 25th at thirty-eight 
minutes past five. She is rapidly approach- 
ing the Sun, and consequently will not 
be visible during this month. 

The Pleiades rise on the 1st at thirty- 
seven minutes past eight in the evening, 
and on the 30th at forty-three minutes 
past six. Aldebaran rises on the 1st at 
fourteen minutes past ten in the evening, 
and on the 30th at twenty minutes past eight. 
Rigel rises on the ist at seven minutes 
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his path being under, but at some distance 
; from, the two first. 
‘ Those of my readers who rose early 
; last month, have probably obtained a 4 
Ms knowledge of the principal stars in the 
: constellation of the Twins. During this 
aL from the fourth of the Twins, through the 
} fifth, will direct the observer to the 
baran, the first of the Bull, forms the 
a summit of a triangle with the second and 
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past one in the morning, and on the 30th 
at nine minutes past eleven in the even- 
ing. Procyon rises on the Ist at nine- 
teen minutes past two in the morning, 
and on the 30th at twenty minutes past 
tweive at night. Sirius rises on the ist 
at twenty-two minutes past three in the 
morning, and on the 30th at twenty- 
eight minutes past one. Regulus rises on 
the ist at nine minutes past four in the 
morning, and on the 30th at fifteen 
minutes past two. Spica sets on the ist at 
forty-seven minutes past seven in the even- 
ing, and on the 30th at fifty-three mi- 


nutes past five. Arcturus sets on the 1st. 


at twenty-one minutes past eleven in the 
evening, and on the 30th at twenty-seven 
ON CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Mr. Eprror. 

Srr,—I am a friend to Christian union, 
and am always rejoiced to hear it dis- 
cussed and to see it practised, as I am 
fully convinced, that the more its nature is 
known, the greater will be its influence, 
and the more extensive the advantages 
accruing from it; I was therefore glad to 
find an article on the subject in col. 351, 
and whilst I cordially agree with S. W. as 
to. the benefits resulting from a spirit of 
union and communion, I must candidly 
confess, that he has not given a very con- 
vincing proof that he is possessed of that 
spirit, by the sweeping and unceremonious 
accusation which he makes against a cer- 
tain body of Christians: but I have no dis- 
position to take advantage of his illiberal 
invective by resorting to retaliation, al- 
though he has afforded ample scope for 
some very ‘severe animadversions. He 
ought to have known, that a charge with- 
out pret will never produce conviction, 
and he ought also to haye known, that the 
Independents, as a body, are not inferior 
to any community, either in talent, piety, 
learning, or zeal. Look at their academies, 
and see if there be any feeling of “ indif- 
ference ;” look at their lives and actions, 
and see if there be any of “that worldly 
pink which has not only destroyed bro- 
ly love, but every other Christian 
grace ;” look at their societies and insti- 
tutions, and see if they can be accused of 
want of zeal for the glory of God. I he- 
sitate not to assert that they rejoice at the 
increase of divine knowledge, and that they 
are willing to do all they can to aid its 

Prtney and to accelerate its triumphs. 
are charged with “ indifference to 
the augmentation of their numbers ;” this 


may be true in a certain sense ; they have 
no wish to make proselytes, but Chri ; 
and they are generally found willing to 
unite with other denommations in the pro- 
motion of charity, and in the extension of 
divine light. Some of them are wealthy, 
but in many instances their wealth is con- 
secrated to the best of purposes. If it be 
true, that “a worldly spirit has destroyed 
every Christian grace,” they are nothing 
more than nominal Christians, for a man 
destitute of the graces of the Spirit, and a 
Christian, are contradictory terms. I am 
now referring to the Independents, as a 
; there are exceptions to these remarks, 
all must lament their existence, and 
ray for their termination: but, is a whole 
Body to be condemned for the aberrations 
of a few?’—or is a large society to be 
anathematized for the failings of some of 
its individual members ? 

The evils resulting from the increase of 
wealth are not more applicable to the 
Independents, than to any other body of 
Christians ; and although there may not be 
sufficient encouragement given to the young 
by any religious denomination, yet, I be- 
lieve that the Independents are as careful 
of the interests of the rising generation as 
any other sect. They are not called upon 
to merge the distinctions of human society, 
but there are many seasons in which the 
rich and poor meet on an equal footing : 
—they have prayer meetings, where they 
can unbosom ail their wants to a gracious 
God, and in many places they have class 
or society meetings, where they can hold 
spiritual conversation, and impart to each 
other mutual encouragement,— 

Before closing these remarks, I cannot 
but rejoice at the increased and increasing 
spirit of union which pervades all ranks 
of professing Christians. By this we de- 
monstrate, that the subjects on which we 
differ are small in number, and trivial in 
importance, when compared with those in 
which we all cordially agree; and these 
minor differences, we are taught, by the 
spirit of the gospel, to sacrifice at the foot 
of the cross, and to unite all our energies 
against our common spiritual foes, instead 
of employing them against each other. 
Party spirit ought to be forgotten, and 
where a dereliction of duty or a compro. 
mise of principle is not required, we 
to join heart and hand, as the brethren of 
one common Parent. Union is power; 
and it will accomplish objects in which 
individual efforts, however well a or 
well executed, il. But 
we are not required to ex the princi 
so far as to immolate truth and shenaee 
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on the altar of union, or to relinquish the 
fundamentals of Christianity in endea- 
vouring to conciliate the. esteem of our 
fellow-worms. 

Dursley. J.G. 


“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 


“Let none henceforth seek needless cause t’approve 

The faith they owe ; when earnestly they see 

Such proof, conclude they then begin to fail.” 
Paradise Lost, book ix. lines 1140, &e, 


Tue stillness of the night found me alcne. 
Not on my couch, or at the festal board 
and midnight dance, but gazing with a 
glowing delight on the scene that was be- 
fore me. Had I the pen of Milton, to pour 
forth my feelings with a poetic ardour— 
had I the botanical powers of Linnzus, to 
clothe the enchanting verdure with classical 
names—or could I call forth the rich colour- 
ings of Claude—then might I do justice to 
the beauty and loveliness that presented 
themselves to my enraptured sight. I will 
endeavour, however, to give a description. 

On one side was a towering cliff crowned 
with the myrtle and wild ash, while its sides 
were enrolled with the creeping ivy. At 
its foot was a lake of awful depth, pure as 
crystal, overshadowed by a lovely weeping- 
willow—the favourite tree of the muses. On 
the other was a grove, gloomy and dark ; 
its sombre foliage scarcely —— by 
the beams of moonlight. cool recess 
from the summer’s heat enlivened through 
the day by the warbling of songsters, was 
converted into the darkness of midnight. 
And even the noble lime-trees, though still 
sweet with a delicious perfume, ceased to 
be a bed of revelry to insects, or to re- 
sound with the hum of bees.—Between the 
masses of rock on which I stood, at some 
distance below rushed a fall of water, from 
the spring that communicated with the 
lake. The torrent dashed impetuously 
down the projecting sides, till it gained the 
Thames, which glided peacefully along the 

lain below. The moon was nearly at its 

ll, and seemed to have chosen this beauti- 
ful spot for its mirror. Some fishermen at 
a distance were rowing down the river. 

As I stood lost in admiration, I was 
somewhat alarmed by the sound of foot- 
steps, as if among the shrubs that separated 
the precipice from the wood. I turned— 
my uplifted arm was checked by the grasp 
of an assassin, who held a pistol to my 
breast. The awfulness of the moment 
flashed across my brain ; it was but instan- 
taneous, and calmer feelings succeeded. 
Gold, the miser’s bribe, was the incentive 
to so rash an act. My purse was delivered— 


I saw the wretch tremble—a tear started 
from his eye. Seizing the moment, I urged 
him to disclose the motives that excited him 
to pursue such dreadful means, doubtless 
for guilty ends. He wiped the cold sweat 
from his brow, and paused—it was the 
solemn pause of reflection—a sigh heaved 
his troubled breast. Then throwing back 
the slouched hat, which partially concealed 
his countenance, “ Know you,” said he, 
“these guilty features?” Alas! I knew 
them well. They were the features of the 
once noble Seymour. Oh! how wast thou 
fallen ! fallen to the Ed of misery! A 
few abrupt sentences told the tale. 

He had once been innocent ; he had revered 
his father, and loved his mother. They had 
fondly cherished him, in the idea that he 
would prove a comfort to their declining 
years. But in an evil hour he listened to 
the advice of a tempter; yielded, and at 
length confirmed himself, as the companion 
of those who sit in the seat of the scornful. 
His first errors were sometimes marked by 
a silent tear, when solitude opened his heart, 
and disclosed an awful situation to his 
agonized soul; but these became less fre- 
quent as the sneers and jests of the partners 
of his folly increased. And he who had 
hesitated, walked fearlessly on till his mad 
career was “fag °F by the hand of an 
avenging God. In the height of pleasure 
and prodigality, he had been carried to the 
excess of iniquity. His too indulgent 
parents were borne broken-hearted to the 
grave—leaving him to survive, the wretched 
ruin of a family that had once been noble 
and virtuous. Gaming led him on by its 
instinctive frenzy, and drunkenness com- 
pleted the deed. His life as a consequence 
was forfeited to the law. He had prolonged 
a miserable existence in haunts unknown to 
men; and from his retreat, at each return- 
ing night, sallied forth like a beast of the 
forest in search of prey. Remorse had 
stung his wretched heart ; sorrow had sunk 
his fiery eye; and gloominess sat upon his 
troubled brow. No songs of mirth now 
chased away the dreadful perturbations of 
conscience. No midnight revelry cheered the 
darkness of night—his only solace the 
dreary hootings of the owl. I commiserated 
his anguish ; and compassion prompted me 
to shed those tears that issue from a tor- 
tured bosom. I could not censure—I 
pitied him. 

Oh ! what a lesson to the votaries of dis- 
sipation! Still they pray, if aught they 
pray, “ Lead us not into temptation ;” yet 
still press forward with impetuous ardour to 
share the paltry gratifications that a world 
bestows. Each succeeding step carries 
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them farther from the bounds of virtue— 
steps that can seldom be retraced. Careful 
indeed, at first, that decency is not shocked, 
and that the character receives no stain ; 
but when arrived at that pitch of iniquity 
when desires will be satiated, compunction 
ceases to exist. 

The greatest proof of our corrupt nature 
is a love of indulging in the pleasures of 
vice, when we think we can escape the lash 
of censure, or a deserved punishment; and 
that we would wish to proceed to the ut- 
most bound of temptation to taste its delight 
without incurring pain, and by a sip alone 
avoid inhaling the venomed dregs which are 
concealed at the bottom of the cup. But 
wo to the man who treads so slippery a 
path! for the ways of wickedness are 
strewed with pleasant flowers, and the insen- 
sate mind is carried on till it arrives at the 
gulf of misery. The tempter treads the 
earth ; he walks to and fro, day and night, 
without ceasing. Then, while the voice of 
warning still sounds in our ears, let us 
avoid the guilt of folly, and choose her 
for our guide, who has in her right hand 
length of days, and in her left riches and 
honour. 


Beaconsfield. J. A.B. 
POLCKY. 
(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
AUTUMN, 


Or, Lines written on seeing the Leaves falling 
from the Trees—* We all do fade as a leaf, 
Isaiah Ixiv. 6. 


TuAt life is a leaf, many sages agree— 

A season of trial, temptation, and pain 5 

It shrivels, grows rye then drops from the tree, 

And ne’er is united to flourish again. 

Then why, O fond mortal! indulge in a dream ? 

Of life lengthen’d out to afar distant day! 

How lovely soever thy summer may seem, 

Death like a céld blast sweeps the landscape away. 

There is not a bud on this gay rolling ball, 

That forms the fair Eden of fashion and pride; 

There is not a leaf, nor a sprig on the wall 

Of folly’s gay temple, but shall be destroy’d 5 

The schemes of ambition, wit, pleasure, and mirth, 

All perish like leaves on a sap-drained bough,— 

They fall like an autumn, and cover the earth, 

Or vanish in ether, as silvery dew! 

It was thus as the leaves were successively hurl’d 

By the cold sweeping gale on the greensward 
beneath, 

I thought on the millions that people the world, 

Like leaves in the forest predestin’d to death: 

I wept as I glanc’d, in the eye of my mind, 

Over all that are living, and allthat are not; 

Ah! why are immortals so erring and blind? 

Whose life is a leaf—a sepulchre their lot! 


How many were flourishing, cheerful, and gay, 
The pride of the senate, the bar, the parade, 
Last spring—but chill autumn hath swept them 


away ; 
Thus life is a leet, form’d to flourish and fade ! 
Yet blow on, rough boreas, and wither and blight, 
The pious and holy have nothing to dread ; 
No roses e’er fade in the landscape of light! 
No trees their green foliage ever more shed! 


Cease, mortal, to dote on this shadow of life! 

“All flesh is but grass,” all its glory a leaf! 

Each gust shakes the tree, every season is rife 

With blight, sickness, dying, surpassing belief : 

Reflect on the seasons, thou child of aday!. 

Brief emblems of youth, beauty, pleasure, and 
wealth, 

Remember thy autumn in flowery May! 

For winter prepare in the spring-time of health! 


Let truth, faith, and virtue, embellish thy prime. 
Nor wait to be good for the wrinkles of tS : 
Redeem every hour, seize the forelock of time ! 
And write thy resolve on his earliest page. 

Then hope (though November may ravage thé 


grove, 
Till naked and leafless the forests appear) 
For an amaranth bloom in the regions of love; 
A summer, encircling eternity’s year ! 
JosHua Manrspen, 


THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 
Matthew xiii. 46. 
T NEED not to India roam, impelled by canvass and 


wind ; 

The jewel is nearer my home, the pearl of a puri- 
fied mind : 

Go, glutton! and gorge to excess; go, folly! and 
join the gay dance, 

Let me this bright blessing possess, I scorn all the 
fribble of France! 


Give monarchs a sceptre and power, let heroes 
their laurels entwine, 

Let poets with aes build a bower, and fashion in 
foppery shine ; 

Be truth, love, and virtue, my own, with a cottage 
from bustle apart ; 

I covet no emperor’s throne, the pearl’s in its 
casket my heart! 


O let me all vanity sell, to buy this rare pearl 


from above ; 
*Tis hid in my bible, the shell, and deep in the 
of oe an ' 
ore beauty it has in my eyes, than the green 
planet 
Though sceptics the gem may despise, and false- 
hood its value arraigns ! 


I care not for government stock ; I covet no Mexi- 
can mine ; 
Let prudence my cabinet lock, and never expose it 
to swine ; 
They know not its beauty forsooth ; they cannot 
its uses unfold ; 
Go buy it from heaven, dear youth, nor sell it for 
millions of gold! 
Josuua MagsDen. 
LINES, 
On the Opening of the New Chapel, at Malvern 
July 18th, 1827 


Hec est illa dies.”—Lucanvs. 


Ir when the worn and wearied pilgrim stands 

To pause awhile ’mid Afric’s burning sands, 

And views before him one extended wild, 

Where —, — hath bloom’d, or vineyard 
smiled ; 

If in that hour a lofty tree should rise, 

And lift its leafy banner to the skies; 

Or if a bubbling fountain ‘neath his feet 

Should instant spring, and pour its treasure sweet 

His parched lips to lave; what tears would rell 

Adown his cheek! what transport thrill his soul f 

Shall not our hearts with equal rapture glow? _ 

Our grateful'lips with kindred praises flow? 

Behold the fountain’s cool delicious stream, 

The tree which sbelters from the fervid beam! 


What countless bands in Christian beauty dight, 
From Worcester’s vale ascend the verdant height ! 
O’er every path, by every tangled wood, + 
The joyful city, like a golden flood, 
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Sends forth her population ; like a chain 

Of flowers, enwreathing all the wide domain; 
Like bees exploring the luxuriant fields, 

To find what plant the. purest honey yields, 

Nor thenee alone : they come, they come from far, 
To greet with song fair Malvern’s orient star. 

Ye crystal rills that lave the mountain side, 

Will not ye pour a yet more sparkling tide, 
Responding sweetly to Redemption’s stream ? 
And O, ye flowers, that love the summer beam, 
Will not your heightened sweets impregn the air, 
To view Salvation’s blossoms heavenly fair ? 


Say, can an angel’s or archangel’s mind, 
Amply conceive, or meet expressions find, 
To sing the wonders of the happy morn ? 
This day perchance a human soul is born, 
Is born of God ; to breathe celestial air ; 

To reign with Christ, and all his fulness share! 
What lips immortal, on my charmed ear 

Pour heavenly halleluiahs, bright and clear? 
O! how erightens are the golden lyres ; 

How sweetly warble the seraphic choirs, 

That hail and welcome to religion’s rest, 

A kindred soul, commercing with the blest! 


When o’er our heads not many years have rolled, 
How will the tale by saintly lips be told, 

That pure religion here hath fixed her reign, 

And sin and sorrow fled the lovely plain! 

Full poet Pes heart, with guilt imbued no more, 
Will drink of joys it never quaffed before ; 

And many a Christian, on his dying day 
From grief and fear estranged, will smiling say, 
Blest be the hour when Jesu’s servants came, 
Announcing truths divine in Jesu’s name. 

In sinful pleasure all my youth was past: 

The Saviour spake ; [ owned his power at last, 
And gave my heart, and gave my all, to God. 

My children, tread the = your sire hath 

The faith he kept, my children, ever keep : 

Live as he lived, and as he sleepeth, sleep. 

In Jesus rest: his nameless agony 

For you is all victorious, as for me. 

Jesus, in whom the Father’s glories shine, - 
Whose Spirit gilds the soul with beams divine ; 
Jesus, the sovereign Lord enthroned on high, 
Who formed the earth, the ocean, air, and sky; 
Jesus, who left the glorious choir of heaven, 

That endless glory might to man be given! 

given to me, will not, cannot stay. 

The Saviour calls : be bears my soul away 

To realms of love divine, replete with cloudless 


day! 
July 19th, 1827. H. S. Boyp. 
NIGHT. 


Sort Night, with mysteries replete, 
Now sheds her silent tears ; 

And Contemplation holds her seat 
Amid the starry spheres. 


Pale Cynthia sheds her lunar beam, 
A mild and friendty ray ; 

And on the gently-gliding stream 
Diffuses mimic day, 


While, peeping from the blue expanse, 
Each star puts forth its light; . 

Whose softening radiance doth enhance 
The beauties of the night. 


Kind sleep now soothes the wearied breast, 
And ev'ry breeze is still ; - 

Old Boreas too is lull’d to rest, 
Behind the northern hill, 


Bold fancy has her flight begun, 
With airy pinions spread ; 
And Meditation wa $ On, 
By godlike Reason led. 


While I behold the beauteous scene, 
What wonders meet my eyes; 

Whether I scrutinize the plain, 
Or read the ample skies. 


Strack with surprise at ev'ry view, 
How pleas’d am t to find, 

At ev’ry turn, stili something new, 
To gratify the mind.— 


Thus Nature’s mysteries to trace, 
Surely old Time beguiles ; 

For, lo! Aurora shews her face, 
The rosy morning smiles. 


Bright Phebus darts his infant ray 
Across the silvery plain ; 

And hark! the harbinger of day 
Begins his matin strain. 


The morning Zephyr fans the rose, 
With dew-clad lustre fraught ;— 
And now the god of soft repose 
Invites me to my cot. 
Marlborough, 
near Kingsbridge, Devon, 


NO ENVY IN HEAVEN. 


The following Verses are taken from a Poem on 
the Day ef Judgment, originally written in 
Gaelic by Dougal Buchanan, and translate¢ 
by Lachlan Mac Lean. 


Tuomas Jarvis. 


Tue mountains, that with miser zeal. 
F’erwhile their riehes did conceal ; 
Now bountifally deal their store 

In torrent floods of fluid ore! 


O ye who would bave hoarded wealth,— 
By blood, extortion, or by stealth, 
Come, and with one unsparing draught 
Allay your scalding thirst for naught. 


And ye who held the world most dear, 
Come view its fate, and drop a tear : 
See how it fights with tvrant Death, 
As doth a man for latest breath. 


Ye envious, who in torment liv’d, 

If once a fellow-creature thriv’d ; 

Yea, would with hellish rancour bite 
And gnaw your tongues e’en at the sight. 


Can ye, possessed of mood like this, 
Enjoy of Paradise the bliss, 
Where myriads of the human line 
Your ray unspeakably outshine ? 


If through this kingdom could yon see 
ut one above ts in degree, 
le envy would forbid your weal, 
And heaven would prove another hell. 


Aberdeen, May 9h, 1827. 
STANZAS ON FRIENDSHIP. 


A FRrenp is often but a name, 
A title often marr’d ; 

Perhaps some mercenary view 

May make him feign a friendship true, 
And plead a firm regard. 


Where is the friend who still is true 
When summer days have flown ;” 

When ehill adversity appears, 

And she her ruthless crest uprears, 
And all your Lepes bow dewn. 


Where is the man who then will come 
And shake thee by the hand, 
Still shew bis firm regard for thee,— 
*Tis he deserves, and only he 
‘To bear the name of—Friend. 


But should he then his aid withhold, 
And all his love be wean’d ; 

From that dear name strike out the r, 

And let him ever after bear 
The cursed name é 
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AN EVENING IN JUNE. 


I sEATED myself in the cool summer shade, 

Fatigued with the toil and the heat of the day, 

The fine setting sun was in beauty array’d, 

Whose brome eeongt the branches around me 
play. 


Acool gentle breeze came across from the west, 
And the nightingale’s note ded soft in my ear, 
Which gave to my retreat a rich zest. 


sylvan 
The air was serene, and the sky bright and clear. 


I gaz'd o’er the fields and the meadows so green, 
But not one buman being my eyes could behold, 
Till at length at a distance appear'd a fine scene, 
*Twas the “ a boy” driving his sheep to the 


Now the vondanape grew dark 'till quite lost to my 


view, 
And I soon was enclos'd by the shadow of night, 
The grass, yea, and leaves, became wet with the 


dew, 
The stars in the concave of heaven shone bright. 


Then I ’gan to reflect on the days I had pass’d, 

And counted the years how they roll'd fast away; 

I found that no man knew how long life would last, 

For some were cut down while yet youthful and 
gay, 

So onthenge this frail life could be naught but a 


ream, 
But I learnt that our being won't terminate here, 
jeath we shall live everlasting 'twould seem 
ln the purest of joys, or in Lorrors most drear. 


(Yes, in joys if we keep the commandments of God, 
And walk in his laws which before us are set, 
But, lo! we shall smart ‘neath the stroke of his rod, 
If we slight his great love, or his precepts forget.) 


Then I gazed on the stars the astronomer knows, 
For he calls them by names to a num’rous amount,) 
But the seerets of Heav'n he ne’er can disclose, 
Nor for half those phenomena ever account. 


Yea, I studied the height of philosophy o’er, 
And found that *twas folly and ness to try 
By an infinite field to explore ; 
So I left all to Him who is wiser than I. 


Then I closed my eyelids, and soon fell asleep, 
And but little I thought how the night pass’d away, 
For I fell on my couch, (which was hay in a beap,) 
And awoke not again till the dawn of the day. 


Wottom, 1826, E.LS. 
EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


Wuo guides the planets as they roll, 
And darts the fires from pole to pole, 
Commands the stars to twinkle bright, 
And all the gems of solemn night? 


Who sways the sceptre high above 
Who from old chaos darkness drove, 
Tilam’d the spheres witb heav’nly fire, 
When seraphs tuned the rapt’rous lyre ? 


Who this vast globe from nothing made, 
‘The smallest worm and meanest biade, 
When morning stars rejoiced around, 
And sons of God the triamph crowned ? 


Who framed the sun, vast orb of light, 
Ensbronded in his radianee bright, 
Pouring his rays in streams on earth 
Ever since creation’s ancient birth? 


Who bade the silver queen of night 

With milder lustre meet the sight? 

Who fills the vast immensity, 

But God? himself Infinity. x. 
105.—VvoL. 1x. 


GO FORWARD iN THY MASTER'S NAME. 


(Addressed to a young Minister.) 


Go forward in thy Master's name, 
He will on thy behalf appear ; 

Still dwelt upon the bleeding Lamb, 
And find his blessing always near, 


Go forward in thy Master’s name, 
Let sinners still thy pity share— 
Let their salvation be thine aim— 
Thine only aim and constant prayer. 


Go forward in thy Master’s name; 
To all the livi ag ween bring ; 

The sacrifice of Christ proclain— 
See from his side salvation spring? 


Go forward in thy Master's name, 
Warm be thy soul with love’s pure zeal— 
Oh, whilst that zeal still glows the same, 
The sinner cannot help but feel! 


Go forward in thy Master’s name, 

His labourers are but faint and few ;— 
And dimly burns devotion’s flame— 

Ob, be not thou a cold one too! 


Go forward in thy Master’s name, 
The earth with a rich harvest waves, 
The sickle bring, thy task-work claim, 
And bear to Heay’n the golden sheaves. 


Go forward in thy Master’s name, 
Till death thy bridal lamp shall trim ; 
Then joyful quit thy toil-worn frame, 
- On life’s last sig: HEAVEN'S FULL 
HYMN 


Kirkby Stephen, 


TO A BEE, 


Supposed to be deceived by a gaudy-made Flower, 
the of a Sunday-school 
eacher. 


Avas! alas! peor little thing} 

By that deceptive flow’r attracted, 
To it thou flew'st with hasty wing, 

In hope that sweets might be extracted ; 
But thou wilt search fom cup in vain, 
No luscious food doth it contain. 


But I to thee attach no blame, 
Thou wast deceiv'd by false appearance ; 
From her, who bears the Christian name, 
Thou hast, poor bee, bought thy experience ; 
For had not she display'’d that flow’r, 
Thou had'st not known deception’s pow'r. 
This surely ought not so to be, 
In truth it is ana 
Instead of pride, humility 
Should be the Christian's decoration ;— 
Those who to better things pretend, 
To folly ne’er should prove a friend, 


O tell it not where’er you go ; 
Let none with it be made 


TRAVELLER. 


.For should the goddess Flora know 


That thou hast thus been circumvented, 
At thee she’d laugh aloud, no doubt, 
Beware, beware, don’t bieb it out. 


But from this disappointment learn 

A lesson for thy future profit;— 
When on a head-dress you discern 

A tempting flow’r, think nothing of it, 
But turn away thy kenning eye, 
Nor be allur’d by vanity. 


Now, for thy consolation, know 
That I, like thee, have been mistaken, 
Deceiv’d by glitt’ring, painted show, 
For sterling gold 1 dross have taken ; 
Now quit that art-form’d, empty thing, 
And nectar draw from Nature's spring. 


Dartmouth. J.M.M. 
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STANZAS TO A LADY, 
With a Lock of Hair. 


NAy Lady, smile again, and chase 
That wrinkle from your brow— 

A smnile would better suit that face, 

And give taose charms resistless grace, 
Where sadness triumphs now. 


But why that frown !—that angry eye, 
Which lately spoke thy glee? 

Dost fear thy Locks of auburn dye, 

Or heaves thy breast that lengthen’d sigh, 
To gain a Lock from me? 


*Tis so,—you smile again— 

Well take it then, and free— 
I'm honor'd in the gift you gain, 
And fondly hope, while you retain 

The Lock—you'll think on me. 


Petworth. J. Youne. 


A HYMN. 


Grear Father of the human race, 

Oh t give soul an humble place, 
Within Thy presence near: 

When troubles rise, and billows roll, 

Do thou my fainting heart control, 
Still may I hold Thee dear! 

In every path of mortal life, 

When the world's cares are big with strife, 
To find them sooth’d in thee ; 

No other friend on earth to find, 

So condescending and so kind, 
May I thy goodness see ! 


. Thus, when the hour of death draws nigh 
And breaks asunder ev'ry tie, 
Wilt Thou, O God, attend ? 
Yes! in the agonies of death 
Receive my last expiring breath— 
Be Thou my only friend. 


THE LONE VALE. 
How sweet the lone vale where the dewdrops are 


8 - 

And the sighs of the evening are heard on the 
reeze, 

The moon gently gliding thro’ foliage was peeping, 

As she rolled thro’ the sky in her chariot of peace, 


The lake’s silver bosom, unruffied and clear, 
Reflected thebeams in the sylvan soft shade ; 

Its banks hung with flowers, to wild fancy so dear, 
Breathing odours so lively along the green glade, 


No wind dared to blow on the softness of night, 

No rumour disturbed the calm silence around, 

Nor sun shed his beams on the evening’s wan light, 
But fled till the call of the morning’s sweet sound. 


Sweet vale, still recline on thy bed of green earth, 
Till time’s raging storms shall despoil thee for 


ever, 
Still shine in thy glory till the last morning’s birth, 
From this orb, ever fading, shall then thee dissever. 


Edinburgh. JosErn Burton. 
THE CHRISTIAN :SABBATH EVE. 


De.icursvt hour of sacred rest, 
Of nature’s soft repose ; 

Sweet is thy silence to the breast 
Where meditation grows. 


Departing day’s expiring beam 
In mellow'd. radiance Ties; 

And smoothly glides the tranquil stream, 
With imagé of the skies. 


The woodland tribes in softened songs, 
Their Maker's love proclaim ; 

And man the glowing theme prolongs, 
Wartn’d by devotion’s flame. 


Till in a universal hymn, 
Ascending to tie skies, 

Creation pours her praise to Him 
Who bids the sabbath rise. 


With such endearing pleasures fraught, 
Its rapid flight we grieve ; 

On this shall dwell enraptur’d thought, 
The Christian Sabbath Eve! 


H, Justins. 
MERCY. 


Adam broke God's high behest, 
And by the mortal fruit transgress'd, 

Th’ attending angel, quick as thought,} 
To heaven the fatal tidings brought.— 
The Father from his awful throne 
Inquir’d what could for man be done? 
Justice snatch’d up his sword, and cried, 
“ Let Justice now be satisfied.” 

Truth raised her hand, and thus appealed— 
“Thy word, O God, his doom hath sealed.” 
Meek Mercy left her shining seat, 

And weeping kuelt at Jesu’s feet: 

“If man is lost—Oh must it be! 

My God, what will become of me?” 

Oh, not in vain was made th’ appeal ; 
Jesus, thou didst for sinners feel! 

Justice was pleas’d, and Truth unmovy’d, 
But Mercy was the dearest loved. 


Kirkby Stephen. TRAVELLER, 


Review.— The Pelican Island, and other 
Poems. By James Montgomery. 12mo. 
pp. 276. Longman and Co. London. 
1827. 


Tue name of Mr. Montgomery is so well 
known on the Parnassian hills, that when- 
ever it a = in connexion with the M 

it is in anger of awakening 
too sanguine to be gratified. Towering on 
the pinions of invention, this poet can con- 
duct us to the snows of Greenland, waft us 
to the solar fires of the West Indies, direct 
us to wander among the rocks of Switzer- 
land, or transport us to the World before the 
Flood, cheering us in every journey with the 
Songs of Zion. 

There is something in the name given to 
this poem—“The Pelican Island,” that 
seems to require explanation. In this light 
it appeared to Mr. Montgomery, who in 
the preface has given the necessary informa- 
tion to his readers, which we copy for the 
benefit of ours. 


“The subject of “'The Pelican Island” was sug- 
gested by a passage in Captain Flinders’s Voyage 
to Terra Australis, Describing one of those 
numerous gulfs which indent the~coast of New 
Holland, and are thickly spotted with smal! islands, 
he says:—* Upon two of these we found man 
reas pelicans unable to fly. Flocks of the ob 

irds were sitting upon the beaches of the lagoon, 
and it appeared that the islands were their breed- 
ing places; not only so, but, from the number of 
skeletons and bones there scattered, it should seem 
that for ages these had been selected for the clos- 
ing scene of their existence. Certainly, none more 
likely to be free from disturbance of every kind 
could have been chosen, than these islets of a hid- 
den lagoon of an uninhabited island [called by 
Captain F. Kangaroo Island,] situate upon an un- 
known coast, near the antipodes of Europe; nor 


can any thing be more cousonant to their feelings, 
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if pelicans have any, than quietly to resign their 
breath, surrounded by their progeny, and in the 
same spot where they first drew it.”—Pref. p. j. 

From the pelicans that inhabit this se- 
questered spot, the poet proceeds to investi- 
gate the island itself; and without making 
any assertions as to the fact, he, with the 
license which the votaries of the muses know 
how to claim, has availed himself of Cap- 
tain Basil Hall’s description of a coral reef, 
in his voyage to the island of Loo Choo, in 
the Chinese seas. These two circumstances 
form the basis, and furnish the eg se in- 
cidents, in the poem, from which branch 
forth episodes, descriptions, ramifications, 
and the creations of fancy, in all the luxu- 
riance and playfulness of wild variety ; so 
that we become alternately transported into 
remote antiquity, wafted into distant regions, 
and “ rapt in future times.” 

The Pelican Island contains nine cantos, 
which occupy one hundred and sixty-six 
pages, and from the ample field in which 
the muse expatiates, these might have been 
extended to an almost indefinite length. 
On these vast regions which yet remain un- 
explored within the empire of fancy, the 
author has already fixed his eye, while 
his muse, anticipating another excursion, has 
delivered the following prediction. 

“ The world as it hath been in ages past, 
The world as now it is, the world to come, 
Far as the eye of prophecy can pierce ;— 
‘These I bebeld, and still in memory’s rolls 


They have their pages and their pictures ; these 
Another day, a nobler song may shew.”—p. 165, 


At the commencement of the first canto, 
we find ourselves hurried, as by the wand 
of a magician, into a fairy region, where 
every thing around us is new and strange. 
Here, invention exerts her enchanting power, 
and we seem absorbed in contemplation at 
the scenes we are called to witness, the 
splendour of which is heightened by the 
animation of description. 


“ Methought I lived through ages, and beheld 

Their generations pass so swiftly by me, 

That years were moments in their flight, and hours 

The scenes of crowded centuries reveal’d ; 

While Time, Life, Death, the world’s great actors, 
wrought 

New and amazing changes :—these I sing. 


“ Sky, sun, and sea were all the universe; 
The sky, one blue, interminable arch, 
Without a breeze, a wing, a cloud ; the sun 
Sole in the firmament, but in the deep 
Redoubled ; where the circle of the sea, 
Invisible with calmness, seem’d to lie 
Within the hollow of a lower heaven. 


“TI was a Spirit in the midst of these, 
All eye, ear, thought ; existence was enjoyment ; 
Light was an element of life, and air 
The clothing of my incorporeal form,— 
A form impalpable to mortal touch, 
And volatile as fragrance from the flower, 
Or music in the woodlands, What the soul 
Can make itself at pleasure, that [ was ; 
A child in feeling and imagination, 
Learning new lessons still, as Nature wrought 


Her wonders in my presence. All I saw, 

(Like Adam when he walk’d in Paradise,) 

I knew and named by secret intuition. 

Actor, spectator, sufferer, each in turn, 

I reflected. Now I sail!’d, 
And now | soar'd ; anon expanding, seem’d 
Diffused into immensity, yet boun 

Within a space too narrow for desire ; 

The mind, the mind perpetual themes must task, 
Perpetual power impel, and hope allure. 

I and the silent sun were here alone, 

But not companions; high and bright he held 
His course ; | gazed with admiration on him,— 
There a!l communion ended; and I sigh’d, 

In loneliness unutterable sigh’d, 

To feel myself a wanderer without aim, 

An exile amid splendid desolation, 

A prisoner with infinity surrounded.”—p, 1 to 3, 


From this region we are conducted 
through the vicissitudes of darkness, light, 
refreshing breezes, time, lightnings, tempests, 
calms, southern constellations, dolphins, 
and leviathans. 

The second canto leads us through the 
mysterious caverns of the ocean, where we 
gaze upon their hidden recesses, strange 
productions, and varied inhabitants, and 
are alternately charmed with their pastimes, 
and terrified with their ferocity. In these 
strange abodes, 

“ Where down ten thousand fathoms from the day, 
Springs the great fountain mother of the sea,” 

we perceive the coral worms, laying the 
foundation of their pile, which in process 
of time is destined to lift its summit to the 
surface of the ocean, where, expanded into an 
island, it mocks the proudest works of art. 

In the third canto, the poet “exhausts old 
worlds and then imagines new.” At his 
call the creations of imagination in 
regular succession before us. “Fike the 
exhibitions of the Kaleidoscope, which pre- 
sents us with pictures ever variable and 
ever new, imaginary worlds rise, shine, dis- 
appear, and give place to others, furnishing 
in rich variety the complicated beauties to 
which invention, vision, reverie, and fancy, 
give birth, But not having time thus to 
follow the distinct characteristics of each 
canto, we must proceed to furnish some 
specimens of the composition, 

The coral island having reached the sur- 
face of the water, the poet thus proceeds to 
clothe it with earth, with vegetable pro- 
ductions, and animal life. 

“Nine times the age of man, that coral reef 
Had bleach’d beneath the torrid noon, and borne , 
The thunder of a thousand hurricanes, 

Raised by the jealous ocean, to repel 

That strange encroachment on his old domain. 
His rage was impotent ; his wrath fulfill’d 

The counsels of eternal Providence, 

And ’stablish’d what he strove to overturn: 
For every tempest threw fresh wrecks upon it ; 


Sand from the shoals, exuvie from the deep, 
Fragments of shells, dead sloughs, sea-monsters’ 


bones, 
Whales stranded in the shallows, hideous weeds 
Harl’d out of darkness by th’ uprooting surges ; 
These, with unutterable relics more, 
Heap’d the rough surface, till the various mass, 
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By Nature’s chemistry combined and purged, 

Had buried the bare rock in crumbling mould, 
Not unpreductive, bat from time to time 
Impregnated with seeds of plants, and rife 

With embryo animals, or torpid forms 

Of reptiles, shrouded in the clefts of trees, 

From distant lands, with branches, foliage, fruit, 
Pluck’d up and wafted hither by the flood, 

Death’s spoils, and life’s hid treasures, thas enrich'd 
And colonized the soil ; mo particle 

Of meanest substance but in course was turn’d 
‘Yo solid use or noble ornament. 

All seasons were propitious ; every wind 

From the hot Stroc to the wet Monsoon, 
Temper’d the crude materials: while heaven's dew 
Feil on thesterile wilderness as sweetly 

As though it were a garden of the Lord ; 

Nor fell in vain ; each drop had its commission, 
And did its duty, known to Him who sent it. 


“Such time had past. such changes had trans- 

figured 

The aspect of that solitary isle, 

When I again in spirit, as before, 

Assumed mute watch above it. Slender blades 

Of grass were shooting through the dark-brown 
earth, 

Like rays of light, transparent in the sun, 

Or after showers with liquid gems illumined ; 

Fountains through filtering sluices sallied forth, 

And led fertility where’er they tnrn’d ; 

Green herbage graced their banks, resplendent 


Unlock’d their treasures, and let flow their fra- 
rance. 
Then insect rank'd with gaudiest hues, 
Pearl, gold, and purple, swarm’d into existence ; 
Minute and marvellous creations these! 
Infinite multitudes on every leaf, 
In every drop, by me discern’d at pleasure, 
Were yet too fine for unenlighten’d eye, 
—Like stars, —hew beams have never reach’d our 
world, 
Though science meets them midway in the heaven 
With prying optics, weighs them in her scale, 
Measures their orbs, and calculates their courses:— 
Some barely visible, some proudly shone, 
Like living jewels ; some grotesque, uncouth, 
he hideous,—giaats of a race of pigmies ; 
hese burrow’d in the ground, and fed on garbage, 
Those lived deliciously on honey-dews, 
And dwelt in palaces of blossom’d bells ; 
Millions on millions, wing’d, and plumed in front, 
And arm’d with stings for veng or It, 
Fill’d the dim atmosphere with hum and hurry ; 
Children of light, and air, and fire they seem’d, 
eir lives all ecstasy and quick cross motion,” 
p. 34—37. 
In the sixth canto we have a lively but 
melancholy picture of savage life, setting 
forth human nature in all its degradation. 
From this we select the following, as a true 


but gloomy feature in the loathsome por- 
trait.— 


“ Woman was here the powerless slave of man; 
Thus fallen Adam tramples fallen Eve, 
Through all the generations of his sons, 

In whose barbarian veins the old serpent’s venom 

Turns pure affection into hideous lust, 

And wrests the might of Lis superior arm 

iSivw to defend and bless his meek companion) 
nto the very yoke and scourge of bondage ; 

Till limbs, by beauty moulded, eyes of gladness, 

And the fall bosom of confiding truth, 

Made to delight and comfort him in toil, 

And change care’s den into a halcyon’s nest, 

—Are broke with drudgery, quench’d with stagnant 

tears, 

Or wrung with lonely unimparted woe. 

Man is beside himself, net less than fall’n 

Below his dignity, whoowns not weman 

Ags nearer to his heart than when she grew 

A rib within him,—as liis heart’s own 


“He slew the game with lis unerring arrow, 
But left it in the bush for her to drag 
Home, with her feeble hands, already barthen’é 
With a young infant clinging to her shoulders. 
Here she fell down in travail by the way, 
Her piteous groans unheard, or heard uvanswer'd ; 
There, with her convoy, she—mother, and child, 
And slaughter’d deer,—became some wild beast’s 


rey 3 
Though rich not one coald long enjoy,—~ 
Soon the woods echoed with the huge uproar 
Of savage throats contending for the bodies, 
Till not a bone was left for farther quarrel, 
—He chose the spot ; she piled the wood, she wove 
The supple see and bound the thatch that 

form’ 


The ground-built cabin or the tree-swang nest. 
—He brain’d the drowsy panther in his den, 

At noon o’erconie by heat, and with closed lids 
Fearing assaults from none but vexing flies, 
Which with bis ring-streak’d tail he switch’d away : 
The citadel thus storm’d, the monster slain, S 
By the dread prowess of his daring arm, 

She roll’d the stones, and planted the stockade, 

To fortify the garrison for him, 

Who scornfully look’d on, at ease reclined, 

Or only rose to beat her to the 


“ Yet, *midst the gall and wormwood of her let, 
She tasted joys which none but woman knows, 
—The hopes, fears, feelings, raptures of a mother, 
Well-nigh for bis unkindness, 
Whom yet with all her fervent soul she loved. 
Dearer to her than ail the universe, 

The looks, the cries, the embraces of her babes ; 

In each of whom she lived a separate life, 

And felt the fountain, whence their veins were fill’¢, 
Flow in perpetual union with the streams, 

That swell’d their pulses, aud throbb’d back thro’ 


rs. 

Oh! *twas benign relief when my vex’d eye 

Could turn from man, the sordid, seltish savage, 

And gaze on woman in her self-denial, 

To him and to their offspring all alive, 

Dead only to herself,—save when she won 

His unexpected smile ; then, then she Jook’d 

A thousand times more beautiful, to meet 

A glance of aught like tenderness from him ; 

And sent the sunshine of her happy heart 

So warm into the charnel-house of bis, 

That Nature's genuine sympathies awoke, 

And he almost forgot himself in her. 

O man ! lost man! amidst the desolation 

Of goodness in thy soul, there yet remains 

One spark of Deity,—that spark is love.--p. 105, 109. 
The mother murdering her infant dart | 

conceived, and most pathetically exp . 
“J saw a woman, panting from her throes, 

Stretch’d in a lonely cabin on the ground, es 

Pale with the anguish of her bitter hour, 

Whose sorrow she forgat not in the joy, 

Which mothers feel when a man-child is born ; 

Hers was an infant of her own scorn’d sex : 

It lay upon her breast ;—she laid it there, 

By the same instinct, which taught it to find 

The milky fountain, fill’d to meet its wants 

Even at the gate of life,—to drink and live. 

Awhile she lay all-passive tothe touch 

Of those small fingers, and the soft, soft lips 

Soliciting the sweet nutrition thence, 

While en sympathy crept round her beart : 

She felt her rit yielding to the charm, 

That wakes the parent in the fellest bosom, 

And binds:her to her little one for ever, 

If once completed ;—but she broke, she broke it. 

For she was brooding o’er hersex’s wrongs, 

And seem’d to lie amidst a nest of scorpions, 

That stung remorse to frenzy :—forth she sprang, 

And with collected might a moment stood, 

Mercy and misery struggling in her thoughts, 

Yet both impelling her to one dire purpose, 

There was a little grave already made, 

But two spans long, in the turf floor beside her, 

By him who was the father of that child : 

Thence he had sallied, when the work was done, 

To bunt, to fish, or ramble on the hills, 
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Til all was peace again within that dwelling, 
—His haunt. bis den, his any thing but home ! 
Peace ?---o, till the new-comer were dispatet’d 
Whenee it should ne’er retarn, to break the stupor 
Of unawakeu'd conscience in himself, 


“ She pluck’d the baby from her flowing breast, 
And its mouth, yet moist with Nature’s 
beverage, 

Bound a thick lotus-ieaf to still its eries ; 
Then laid it down in that untimely grave, 
As tenderly as though *twere rock'd to sleep 
With songs of love, and she afraid to wake it : 
Soon as she felt ittouch the ground, she started, 
Hurried the damp earth over it; then fell 
Flat on the heaving heap, and erush'd it down 
With the whole burthen of her grief ; exclaiming, 
“QO that my mother had done so to me !” 
Then in a swoon forgot, a little while, 
Her child, her sex, her tyrant, aud herself. 

p- 121—123. 


The scene which introduces us to the 

ire and the child is full of tenderness. 

re is an exquisite beauty that runs 
hout the whole, but we have room 

only for the following highly poetical para- 
pees seems true to nature in every 


“ The little one was dancing at lis side, 
And dragging him with petty violence 
Hither and thither from the onward path, 
To find a bird’s nest or to hunt a fly: 
His feign’d resistance and unfeign’d reluctance 
But made the ve more resolute to rule 
The grandsire with his fond caprice. The sage, 
Though dallying with the minion’s wayward will, 
His own premeditated course pursued, 
And while, in tones of sportive tenderness, 
He answer'd all its questions, and ask'd others 
As simple as its own, yet wisely framed 
To wake and prove an infant’s faculties ; 
As though its mind were some sweet instrument, 
And he, with breath and toueh, were finding out 
What stops or keys would yield the richest music : 
—Allthis was by-play to the scene within 
The basy theatre of his own breast. 
Keen and absorbing thoughts were working there, 
And his heart travail’d with anatter’d pangs ; 
Sigh after sigh, escaping to his lips, 
Was check'd, or turn’d into some lively word, 
To hide the bitter conflict from his child.”’---p. 152. 


_ The miscellaneous poems are twenty-eight 
in number. Among these, one entitled “The 
»” and another supposed to be an 
“Inscription under the picture of an aged 
Negro woman,” are worthy of icular 
attention. The latter of these, which will 
delineate its own merits better than 
language of ours, we here subjoin for the 
gratification of the reader. 
“ Art thou a woman ?---so am I; and all 
That woman can be, I have been, or am; 

A daughter, sister, consort, mother, widow. 
Whiche’er of these thou art, O be the friend 
one who is what thou canst never be ! 
Look on thyself, thy kindred, home, and meg th 

‘Then fall upon thy knees, and ery, “ Thank 
An English woman cannot be A SLAVE!” 
“ Art thou a man?---Oh! I have known, have 


loved, 
And lost all that to woman man can be; 
A father, brother, husband, son, who shared 
My bliss in freedom and my woe in bondage. 
---A childless widow now, a friendless slave, 
What shall f ask of thee, since I have nought 
To lose but life’s sad burtlien ; nought to gain 
But heayen’s repose ?---these are beyond thy er; 
Me thou canst ueither wrong nor help;---what then ? 
Go to the bosom of thy * 


Gather thy liitle children round thy knees, 
Gaze on their innocence : their clear, full eyes, 
All fix’d on thine ; and in their mother, mark 
‘The loveliest look that weman’s face can wear, 
Her look of love, beholding them and thee ; 
Then, at the altar of your household joys 

Vow ene by one, vow all together, vow 

With heart and voice, eternal enmity 

oppression by your bretbren’s hands ; 
Till man nor woman uxder Britain's laws, 

Nor son nor daughter born within her empire, 
Shall buy, or sell, or bold, or be aslave.”--p. 256,257, 


Throughout ali these compositions there 
is a high tone of moral feeling uniformly 
kept alive. The muse im her excursions 
rarely fails to discover God, a future state, 
and the importance of those actions on 
which the felicities or miseries of a future 
state depend. But we must take our leave 
of this volume, strongly recommending it 
e the ne of our readers, and to all 
overs of genuine poetry... 

By his former productions, Mr. Mont- 
gomery has attained on the Parnassian 
mount, a niche of considerable elevation. 
Here, as in his native element, sustained 
on buoyant pinions, he has again been en- 
abled to soar and expatiate, and im the 
archives of his future fame, his “ World be- 
fore the Flood,” will find a rival of its im- 

rishable character, in the immortdlity of 

is Peliean Island. 
Review.— Idolatry; a Poem, in four 

Parts. By the Rev. William > 

Missionary at Selinginsk, and Author 

of Memoirs of Mrs Paterson. 12mo- 

Pp. 160. Glasgow. For Holdsworth, 

m. 1827. 
Tue attachment which a man feels to the 
production of his own mind, and the com- 
mendations which friends are willing to 
bestow, are generally sufficient reasons for 
the publication of a work. In the present 
instance the unanimous wish of friends is 
stated to have been the cause of publi- 
cation. The author, however, has been 
relieved from the necessity of giving his 
own attestation to their partiality, since 
they may be considered as coming forward 
with Dr. Greville Ewing at their head, to 
declare their approbation of the poem. 
Dr. Ewing is the writer of the preface, 
where the occasion of the work, and the 
circumstances in which it is offered to the 
public, are briefly stated. 

In the beginning of the year 1826, Mr. 
Swan sent to his friend a picture of the 


Mongolian god, Shigemoni, surrounded by 
a group of inferior gods; and his ehief 
motive in sending them home, was “to 
excite in the minds of Christians greater 
abhorrence of idols, and tenderer and more 
operative compassion for their deluded 
worshippers.” 
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The manuscript of the poem before us 
was received in the end of the same year: 
the following extract is taken from a letter 
which accompanied it :— 


“ The sheets herewith sent, may be considered 
as an accompaniment to the pictures of the gods 
formerly transmitted to you; and, as my intention 
in sending these, was not merely to gratify curi- 
anne but, by the actual exhibition of the objects 
ef heathen worship, to excite in the minds of 
Christians a deeper abhorrence of the evils and 
absurdities of idolatry, and to rouse them to 
greater zeal in the cause of Christianity—so it is 
with the same view I presume to send you this 

roduction. Some of the friends to whom you 

ave shewn the gods, may perhaps have their 
conceptions assisted upon the subject, by the 
perusal of the descriptive parts of the sketch. I 
am aware, indeed, that there are some who have 
no taste for any thing in the shape of poetry ; to 
whom, therefore, it would be doing neither them- 
selves nor me a kindness to shew them, But I 
am more afraid that those, who can appreciate 
true poetry, will be able to give me credit for 
little more than good iutention ; and in that case, 
the circumstance of my descriptions of idolatrous 
scenes, and refiections upon them, wearing a 
tical dress, will be a real disadvantage, and 
take away all their chance of usefulness.”—p. iii. 


It has been observed, that the motives 
of a writer must ever remain a secret, but 
the tendency of what he writes is capable 
of being ascertained. Perhaps the evi- 
dent tendency of a work is some proof of 
an author's design, whilst it certainly 
affords a confirmation of his professions. 
If the design appear praise-worthy, a can- 
did and serious reader feels a disposition 
to approve, admire, and commend. If, 
moreover, a perusal of the work excite 
admiration, the strength of that admiration 

ws in proportion as worthiness of 
intention ap in the writer: a discovery 
of virtuous motives in the whole plan and 
main sentiments, ought to exhilarate the 
reader’s mind, to invest every beauty with 
additional charms, to rebuke severity even 
when exercised towards defects. 

On this ground the poem before us 
deserves a kind reception at the hands of 
the religious; for it appears to be the off- 
spring of a compassionate mind, the effort 

a Christian to animate the hearts and 
increase the zeal of his brethren, in the cause 
of missions. 

“I have often, (he observs,) thought, that, were 
it possible to bring the ‘idolatrous practices—the 
low depravity—the 8 ignorance—the unblush- 
ing sensuality—of the heathen actually under the 
eye of Christians in general, a very different de- 
gree of impression would be the effect; and a 
very different measure of exertion from that 
which obtains at present, would become the stan- 
dard of sincere and consistent attachment to the 
Christian cause.---p. v. 

* shall be giad if what I now send you shall 
have the effect to assist any one in acquiring a 
better knowledge of this part of Satan’s usur- 

ion—(I mean this country,)—and impress a 
leeper conviction of the obligation, resting upon 
every Christian, to labour, according to his 
ility, to dispossess the enemy, and publish the 
news of freedom to his captives.”—p, vi. 


The subject which Mr. Swan has chosen 
for his poem, and which has been in some 
measure forced upon him by his allotment 
in life, does not in our opinion derive 
from much power to move pity in 
the of a and ardent Chris. 
tian : the interest excited by spiritual degra- 
dation and misery, rises out of a simple 
knowledge of the matter ; and wretchedness 
so horrible as that of heathen idolatry, 
which presents features of deepest depra- 
vity, and subordinates to itself whatever is 
‘earthly, sensual, devilish,’ need only. be 
stated in plain words, and it will commu- 
nicate with the heart of a true Christian 
as speedily as through the medium of 

tical embellishment. viewed 
in some as as a state aposta' 
from God, as an infringement’ of his 
command, is scarcely fit for the exercise of 
hiiman taste: considered in such a view, 
whatever splendours of imagination may 
be directed towards it, the subject has a 
character far too dark and gloomy to reflect 
their brightness. 

But all have not that sensibility in 
— to human misery, which is inflamed 
and hurt by a simple knowledge of human 
depravity ; and it is necessary to ape in 
order to move and instruct such as are 
indifferent. We imagine it is for these 
characters that Mr. Swan has put his 
thoughts into “the shape of poetry.” 

Topics are introduced in the 
which generally find an easy access to the 
heart. When the author enlarges on the 
impressions made by the objects of nature, 
the reader will probably recur, and 
with increased attachment, to ie’s 
minstrel. 

Much of what is said on the connexion 
of idolatry with sin, may be thus summed 
up, with reference to the idolaters, 

“In whom all turbulent vices were let loose; 
While conscience, with their impious creed accurst, 


Drunk, as with wine, had sanctified to them 
All bleody, all abominable things.” 


Although it would be wrong to claim 
for Mr. Swan that admiration which is due 
to one, in the riches of whose intellect 
we witness “the pomp and prodigality of 
heaven,” yet there are many parts of his 
work characterized by vigour both of sen- 
timent and language. : 

There are forty-nine notes a to 
the poem for the sake of illustration. 
They are instructive and [important, and 
must interest all who feel with earnestness 
in the missionary cause. The following 
extract from note 27, page 134, is forcible, 
and affords an urgent motive to zeal. and 


perseverance in propagating the gospel :— 
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» “I have often been vexed and astonished to 
find that Christian authors, and some of them of 
the very first rank, express themselves so im- 
properly on the subject of the present state and 
character of the world as contrasted with the 
ast. How common is it for the christian writer 
congratulate himself aud his readers that the 
times of ignorance have passed away—that “ the 
we of science, and the purer and brighter light 
of religion, now illumines the world”—and so 
forth---as if Great Britain and one or two of the 
neighbouring countries were the whole world! 
It would be well for such writers to sit down and 
caleulate the comparative extent and population 
of countries blessed with the light, anid of those 
sitting in darkness even at this very day; and 
then let them set themselves with all their might 
to promote the shining cf the light, instead of 
vaunting as if the darkness were already past.” 


We give these two verses as a specimen 
of our author’s manner. 
Like the now mellowing---enchanting hues, 
The traveller sees spread o’er scenes pass’d by 
At early dawn, ere yet the sparkling dews 
Had vanish’d back into their native sky,--- 
Are the gay years of youth in memory’s cye ; 
And though the ever widening tract between 
Proves that, though vivid still, they are not nigh, 
The fielis where childhood rov’d are always green, 
And a were its suns than ever since have 

een, 


For then all things were lovely, and to me, 

So new---so cheerful---so harmonious all--- 

I lov’d to catch the poet's reverie, 

And fancy this vast million-peupled ball, 
Which sprang from nothing at its Maker's call, 
Did in a ceaseless hymn his praise rehearse ; 
Then, echoing to the winds or waterfall, 

Or distant roar of ocean, my weak verse, 

The mighty chorus join’d of the wide universe. 


We think that whoever reads this little 
work, ‘though he may be pained by the 
miseries described, will be pleased with 
the author; that he will a forcible 
lesson in the science of human nature, and 
be incited to adore the Supreme Being for 
the advantages, which, in this country, are 
so full and so accessible. 


Review. — Elements of Biblical Cri- 
ticism and Interpretation, translated 
Srom the Latin of Ernesti, Keil, Beck, 
Morus. By Moses Stuart, ( America, ) 
and republished with additonal notes. 
By E. Henderson, Theological Tutor, 

ton. 12mo. pp. 168.  Holds- 
worth. London. 1827. 


Wuarever opinion may be formed of the 
work itself, no one can doubt, that “ ele- 
ments of Biblical criticism and interpreta- 
tion” are of the utmost importance to 
every lover of revealed truth; and if the 
religious world could be persuaded that 
these elementary principles were to be 
found in any pablication, free from ob- 


scurity and alloy, no composition within 
the range of literature would be sought 
with greater avidity, or hailed with more 
Every one, however, 
that before any book 


undissembled joy. 
must - 
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can be allowed to ascend this chair of state, 
its pretensions must undergo a rigorous 
scrutiny. Deficiency and ambiguity in its 
rules, will generate suspicions of its cha- 
racter, and the least tincture of a sec- 
tarian cast will sign the death-warrant of 
its claims to infallibility. We are not 
aware, that either the author, the translator, 
or the republisher of this volume, places it 
in a situation so exalted, and so 

sible; but its title is calculated to awaken 
high anticipations, and unless our 

are moderated, expectation will be sure to 
encounter disappointment. 

On a subject so complicated in its 
nature, and so diversified in its branches, 
as the elements of biblical criticism, it 
cannot be expected that the wishes of 
every reader will be met, or that the rules 
which the author has laid down should be 
received without the most minute exami- 
nation. To this, however, the work before 
us may fearlessly submit, and when due 
allowance is made for human infirmity, 
and the unreasonableness of expectation, 
we have no hesitation in pw.” that, 
on the whole, it can hardly fail to give very 
general satisfaction. 

In his elements of criticism, the author 
has touched on nearly two hundred topics, 
making on them observations, that are more 
or less extended, as the subject grit to 
require a greater or less degree of elucida- 
tion. In nearly the whole of these, his 
remarks are judicious, and well applied, 
and from many of them scarcely any sect 
or party can reasonably lifta dissenting voice, 
Several occasions indeed may occur, for 
which no rule is produced, and this, 
without all doubt, would have been the 
case if the volume had been five times as 
large. Much, however, is contained with- 
in a narrow compass; and we have more 
reason to admire the author for what he 
has done, than to regret that he has not 
accomplished more. 

The author has brought to his task a 
mind distinguished by vigour of intellect, 
an almost unbounded range of thought on 
the subjects of critical interpretation, a 
considerable portion of learning, and a 
heart beating in unison with the sublime 
truths of Christianity. His rules appear to 
merit a considerable d of confidence 
from every Biblical student, and were they - 
more generally adopted, controversy w 
be confined within more narrow limits, 
and perhaps in many cases be brought to 
a more y and amicable termination, 
What Ernesti has written in German, is 
well worthy of the translation it has under- 
gone by Moses Stuart of America, and of 
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England. It is-a valuable. little work, and 
we wish it all the success that it merits. 
Revrew.— Memoirs, including Letters, 
_and Select Remains of John Urquhart, 
“Tate of the University of St. Andrew’s. 
By William Orme, in two vols. 12mo. 
“pp. 298—280. Holdsworth. London. 
1827. 


Ir is scarcely possible to look at this Me- 
moir, and at the neat it which is 
fixed, without calling to recollection the 
ife of Henry Kirke White; so striking is 
the .resemblance between their. talents, 
and Jeagning ; and the simi- 
itude is. borme out by the coincidence in 
their age, and death. 
John .Urquhart was a lad of extraor- 
dinary attainments, as may be gathered 
from his numerous letters and essays, with 
which these volumes are enriched. Mr. 
Orme has traced his progress from infancy, 
through the various stages of his acqui- 
sitions, in a manner that~is at once cre~ 
ditable to himself, and honourable to his 
subject. This narration he has rendered 
still more valuable by the roultifarious and 
pertinent observations with which it is 
interspersed. From these, as well as from 
the letters and essays, many valuable se- 
leetions might be ,made, but these are 
omitted, to make room for the article sub- 
joined, He died on the 10th of January, 
1827, aged eighteen years, leaving behind 
him .the. following character, which, from 
the pen of Dr. Chalmers, in a letter to the 

i we copy from his preface :— 

“ St. Andrew's, Feb. 12, 1827. 
Mydear Sir; 

. “I reeeived your letter some days ago, but have 
been prevented, by various engagements, from re- 
plying to it so soon as 1 could have wished. 

“I had been previously applied to, from another 
quarter, for a Memoir of John Urquhart; and felt 
«myself obliged to decline, in of other 
engagéments. I ‘have less difficulty in pleading 
the same apology to you; fer your superior op- 
‘portunities, earlier acquaintance with him, 
point you out as the person on whom the task is 
most ly devolved. 

“He is altogether worthy of the biographical 
Notice which you purpose. My first ledge of 
was asa student,in whieh capacity, be far 
outpeered all: his fellows; and iv a cl 


of un- 
edmmon force, and brilliancy of talent, shone forth 


as star-of the first magnitude. 

“I do mot recollect the subjects of his various 
Essays; but the very first which. he read in the 
hearing of myself, and of tis fellow - students, 
: a stat w e ough- 

it, and which was fully authenticated at fic 
last, by the highest prize being asssigned to him 

anopymous compositions, whieh are 
submitted to, my. own judgment, and among 
; P'decite the relative, and respective merits, 

‘of their 


“ For several months, I recognized him as 
a persor of fine taste, and lofty intellect ; whieti, 
teeming forth, as they did from one who had not 
yet terminated his boy-boud, gave the indi 
and the premise, of opucthing quite superlative 
in future life. It was not till after] I had, for 
a time, admired his capacities for seience, that I 
knew him as the ebjeet of a far higher admiration, 
for his deep and devoted sacredness, 

“It was in the second session of acquaint- 
ance with him, that I devolved upon him the care 
of a sabbath-school, which I had formed. In the 
conduct of this little semivary, he displayed a tact, 
anda talent, which were quite admirable, and I 
felt myself far ont-run by him, in. the power of 
kind and impressive communication; and in that 
faculty, by which he commanded the interest of 
the pupils, and could gain, at all times, the entire 
sympathy of their understanding. Indeed, all his 
endowments, whether of the head or of the heart, 
were in the best possible keeping. Forexample,— 
he was alike literary and mathematical, and com, 
bined the utmost beauty of composition, with the 
rigour and precision of the exact sciences. But 
his crowning excellence was his piety; that -vir- 
tue, which matured him so early for heaven, and 
bore him in triumph from that earth on which he 
hath so briefly sojourned. This religious spirit 
gave acertain ethereal bue to all his college exhi- 
bitions. He had the amplitude of genius, but 
none of its ularities. There was no shooting 
forth of mind in one direction, so.as to give a pro- 
minency to certain acquisitions, by which to over. 
shadow, orto leave belind,the other acquisitions 
of his educational course. He was. neither a 
mere geometer, nor a mere linguist, nor a mere 
metaphysician; he was all put together; alile 
distinguished by the fulness, and the harmony of 
his 

“I leave to you, Sir, the narrative of his bigher 


“Had I needed ought to reconcile me to the 
transition which I have made, from the stateof 
a Pastor, to that of a professor, it would jast be 
the successive presentation, year after year, of 
such students as John Urquhart, nor, in giving 
the direct work of a christian minister, can I regr 
the statien to which Providence has translated 
me, at one of the fountain heads of the christian 
ministry in our 

“ Your’s t A 
Taomas CHALMERS.” 


Review. Memoir of the late Mr. Tho- 


mas Holloway, by one of his 3 


ay the republication it has received, with ad- 
ditional. observations, . by E. Henderson of 
; characteristics. ave spoken, and fully spoken, 
: of the attainments of his Philosophy,—to you it 
belongs, to speak of the sublimer attainments. of 
his faith. 
| 
| 
Subscribers to the Srom the 
Cartoons 4 Raphael. 8vo. pp. 80. 
Bagster. nm. 187. 
| 
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engraving on copper, and adopted this 
cies of art as the future business of his life. 

His first great undertaking, was the _ 
lication of Lavater’s Physiognomy: whi 
was exectited with such uncommon excel- 
lence, and we may add splendour, as soon 

t him. into public estimation.— 
After detailing the circumstances connected 
with this work, the remainder of the 
volume is occupied with a very interesting 
account of his engagement at Windsor, to 
engrave the magnificent Cartoons of Ra- 
ael. His success is known to every 
lover of the fine arts: and it ensured him 
the high patronage, and even the favour of 
royalty. t we must refer our readers to 
the work itself. It is throughout inter- 
spersed with excellent sentiments, ex- 
pressed in language very elegant and 
touching; as a specimen, we have room 
for only the following brief extract :— 

“ Wherever he went, he never departed from the 
character of a conspicuous Christian; and never 
lost an opportunity to interpose the inculcation of 
a christian’s faith: but his zeal was well regu- 
lated, and,as already stated, he was without 
bigotry. This is no slight praise, when it is con- 
sidered how often religion, which, in a 
from heaven, appears like an angel illustrious wit 
light and beauty, is, on her touching the earth te 
inhabit with men, transformed by their ignorance 
and violence into a spectre to affright, or a de- 
mon to avenge. So dark often is the gloom of 
superstition, and so great the vindictiveness of 
passion in the conflict of opposite opinions, that 
the divine gin which is bestowed to improve, 
adorn, and diffuse universal benevolence, is con- 
verted by infirmity to prejudice, deformity, and 
malice. How many either lock the secret trea- 
sure in their unparticipating bosoms, cherish ex- 
elusive and austere doctrines, or co wage, 
even in familiar society, the war of intolerance! 
Such was not the disposition of Mr. Holloway. 
To the milk of human kindness he added the oil 
of heavenly charity. If he felt anger, it was soon 
checked if improper, and allowed only when its 
object was vice, impiety, or absurd levity.” 


Review.—Tales of all Nations. 12mo. 
pp. 316. Hunt & Co. London. 1827. 


Tue tales which this volume contains are 
ten in number, but independently of their 
intrinsic merit they derive a recommenda- 
tory passport from the celebrity of the 
authors whose names they bear, and whose 
other writings have procured for them a 
rank of high distinction in the walks of 
periodical literature. The tales in 


any one can peruse them without perceiv- 

ing their tendency and application. 

_ One tale, entitled “The Heir Presump- 

tive,” furnishes a genuine picture of an ex- 
105.—voL. 1x. 


travagant young couple living on 
tion, and of the mean and dishon conte 
su to which: they resorted 

their indi 

whom they were dependent. In 

the character of a fretful, peevish, old 
maiden aunt, and that of an avaricious 
uncle, are finely depicted. Their features 
rise before us in succession, and exeite by 
turns, our pity, censure, approbation, in- 
dignation, and contem 


in which they prove ultimately successful. 
We fear, however, that if bad husbands are 
not to be reclaimed until their suffering 
wives resort to such expedients as can per- 
suade one that he is dead, and another that 
he is dreaming, they must be doomed to 
sustain their burdens through life. 

The other stories partake more or less of 
this romantic spirit. Their authors, how- 
ever, to render them imte- 
resting, reader onward: 
from page to page, 
incidents, and occurrences, which he is well 
aware can never be fully realized in actual 
life, and derives amusement from the peru= 
sal, even where he obtains but a small por- 
tion of instruction. 

Though not wholly free from i 
cal errors, the volume is neatly printed, the 
paper is good, and its exterior presents an 
elegant appearance to the eye. In their 
final result these tales have nothing immoral, 
nor is the reader conducted through dirty 
paths to his journey’s end. They are cal- 
culated to afford innocent entertainment to 
a numerous class of readers, — to 
those to whom thinking is ious, and 
reasoning an arduous task. 

Review.—Sinners’ Tears, and Devout” 
Breathings after God. Revised 
Edited from the Rev, Thomas Fet- 


tiplace. John Burdsall. 12mo. pp. 
167. London. 1827, 


not claims to public respect ; and we have 

pleasure im recoromending to our 
pin Ry we volume before us, as one of 
the most excellent, heart-searching, vigorous 
works on experimental and practical religion 
that we have met with for years. There is 
about it a certain freshness of feeling, and 


“The Ring” translated from the Spanish, 

is, from first to last, an outrage on proba- ; 

bility, and even on common sense. pee a 

sists of some humorous experiments made. 

by three ladies to reform their husbands, 

i 

Noturye has hitherto come from the pen 

selves are of the romantic character, but | of Mr. Burdsall, an excellent, well-informed, F 

so far as their facts and incidents have a | and experienced minister of Christ, that has ' 
bearing on actual life, they appear to ex- . ae: 
hibit faithful delineations of our great ter- 
restrial drama, They are sketched with a e 
bold but discriminating hand ; and scarcely 
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“neat and nervous,” which cannot fail to 
interest the understanding, and benefit the 
heart of every reader.—It is divided into 
forty chapters, each of which concludes with 


a very affecting and appropriate prayer. 
Review.— The Glasgow Mechanic's Ma- 


« gazine, and Annals of Philosophy, Vol.V. 
470. Stewart, London. 1826, 
Tus publication, which is discontinued for 
a season, is highly miscellaneous, but all its 
subjects, which are both numerous and 
diversified, have an immediate bearing upon 
some branch or other of philosophy or me- 
chanical science. Among the various arti- 
cles which it contains, a very large pro- 
ion may be applied to domestic purposes 
Poh in the kitchen, 
the workshop, and in the field. The 
information which these communicate is 
frequently wanted in every family, and many 
utensils are thrown aside, because their 
proprietors know not how to repair them ; 
and both in agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, bad systems are pursued, not so much 
from an erroneous notion of their superior 
excellency, as from an inability to find a 
method that would prove less la‘orious in 
use, or more beneficial in result. 
. To the scientific theorist this volume 
nts many important propositions for 
investigation ; and it contains solutions to 
others, which, in their details of calculation, 
cannot fail to prove advantageous as a 
directory to practice. Of practical utility 
indeed, its conductors never lose sight ; even 
its more abstruse inquiries have an eye to 
this; and while few only can trace the pro- 
cess of examination, the conclusion is 
rendered so plain, that every reader must 
rceive the result. Of discoveries that 
ve been made in the sciences and arts, it 
contains accounts which are either brief 
or lengthened according to their importance, 
and of the singular productions of nature, it 
records many striking instances. The wood 
cuts are executed with fidelity, and in a 
style that is sufficiently intelligible to con- 
vey the ideas they were intended to impart. 
In several papers the publishers mention 
with regret, that they have not been sup- 
by the inhabitants of Glasgow with 
that liberality which they had fondly antici- 
. Ona city containing about 150,000 
inhabitants, we cannot but think this a 
severe reflection, and that reflection is 
heightened by the consideration that it is 
deservedly applied. The Glasgow mechanic’s 
ine contains a fund of valuable mat- 
ter, which.ought to have entitled it toa 
better fate, and its worth may be known 
when it will-be difficult to obtain copies. 


Review.—The Imperial School Gram- 
mar of the English Language, in - 
familiar Question and Answer, &c. &c. 
&c. By George Granville. 12mo. 
pp. 105. Whittaker. London. 


Turs work, in a few words, is dedicated 
to Sir James Saumarez, and the dedica- 
tion is followed by a preface, the legitimate 
offspring of truth and common sense. 
The grammar which follows, is rather 
the result of practice than theory, the 
author being engaged in a seminary, in 
which his principles and arrangements 
have made their appeal to the test of ex- 
perience, and obtained from this best of 
critics, a sanction which it would be dan- 
gerous to dispute. 

It must be obvious to every reader that 
with regard to the English language, the 
fundamental principles of all grammars are 
the same. They vary in their arrange- 
ments, in their modes of expression, and 
in the examples that are given to illustrate 
the rules which are laid down. These are 
introduced with a greater or less degree of 
and comprehensiveness, and 
rom this circumstance the strength or 
weakness of their claims to superior ex- 
cellence must be estimated and decided. 
We must not, however, forget, that an 
arrangement, and a mode of elucidation, to 
which we have not been accustomed, will 
always at first appear obscure, even though 
it should in reality be far more luminous 
than that with which we have been long 
familiar. This is an obstacle which every 
one who innovates on established systems 
must always expect to encounter ; and it is 
not improbable that many valuable im- 
provements have been consigned to the 
shades, because no one would take the 
pains to examine their pretensions to 
utility. 

The grammar before us is, in its present 
state, avowedly imperfect. It terminates 
with what the author calls “ Part-I.” and 
in a note we are told that “ Part II. to 
complete the Grammar, will be put to press 
during the summer.” 

_ In this that is now under review, the 
author has confined . his observations to 
Orthography and Etymology, and has 
thrown the whole into the form of questions 
and answers. At the feet of the pages 
many illustrative notes are appended, and 
in other places tables are introduced 
containing the substance of lessons, on 
which the pupil is to exercise his ingenuity, 
and shew his progress in learning. 

‘The system of parsing is included in six 
progressive classes; each working by .a 
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different formula, and a distinct set of 
lessons, The headings to these formule 
clearly indicate the pupil’s business, and 
are so promotive of neatness and ordet in 
his exercises, that both the execution and 
examination must. thereby be greatly 
facilitated.” —p. viii. 

- In the orthographical department, the 
sounds and characters of the letters 
throughout the alphabet are distinctly 
marked. Several excellent rules for spell- 
ing and forming syllables are given, in a 
compass that will not tire the memory, and 
with a degree of precision that will not 
bewilder the understanding. These in 
general coincide with the rules laid down 
by Walker, to whom the author acknow- 
ledges his obligations. 

On the subject of Etymology, the parts of 
speech are fairly discriminated, and distinctly 
marked by the definition that is given of 
each. The questions in all cases are so 
framed as to produce direct answers, unless 
some branch stands in immediate con- 
nexion with another subject, in which case 
the reader is referred from place to place, 
to which he can turn without difficulty, and 
in the end he rarely fails to obtain satis- 
faction. 

From the parts of speech we naturally 
look forward to the rules of syntax, and it 
is only ‘by viewing them in connexion with 
each other, that we can at all times fairly 
estimate the full excellence of either. 
Every one knows that to all general rules 
there are many exceptions, and it is in the 
judicious manner in which these may be 
noticed, and the appropriate examples 
by which the rules may be illustrated and 
applied, that the author’s talents will appear 
to the greatest advantage. 

So far as the work has proceeded, we 
think it adapted for much usefulness in 
schools, and for private students; and 
should the remaining part be equal to the 
present, the whole will form an excellent 
grammar of the English language. To 
the author we would strongly recommend 
an illustration of his. rules of syntax by 
numerous and varied examples, especially 
on points of difficulty to common readers, 
for here most grammars are lamentably 
deficient. 


Review.—Hollund Tide, or Munster 
Popular Tales. 8v0o. pp. 378. 


Simpkin and Marshall. London. 


Tue author of these tales, whose name 
does not appear, has contrived to render 

amusing, if not instructive. They 
atroduce to Irish . customs, character, 


and manners, as they are displayed in the 


cabins of the try, the intercourse of 
the inhabitants with strangers, and their 
conversation with one another. The 
volume contains eight stories, which conduct 
us into the ions of fairies, romance, 
superstition, and Catholic rites. 

are, however, highly characteristic of the 
people in the lower walks of life, and 
paint with much fidelity the wild and 
marvellous topics on which their thoughts 
are accustomed to range. Several of the 
tales contain a large fund of humour, and 
all of them are told with a sufficiency of 
drollery to “incorporate such local terms, 
quaint phrases, and proverbial expressions, 
as may always be found among the people 
by whom they are presumed to be related. © 
~ How tales so fanciful, irregular, and 
strange, could at first have started ‘into 
existence, would furnish inquiry with 
materials for almost endless speculation. 
But whether we can trace them to their 


origin or not, we are assured that they are . 


the production of every clime; and, what 
is very remarkable, in every place the 
events are of remote occurrence, having 
been transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration, without diminishing in their im- 
emp or losing their claim on public 

lief. From their legendary tales the 
character of the people may in a great 
measure be gathered; and those who are 
acquainted with the lively, sluggish, me- 
lancholy, or roving disposition of the 
nation, would know, on hearing the tale; if 
it were of Italian, Spanish, German, or 
Arabian origin. 

The Irish tales before us, are distin- 
guished by their wild and romantic vigour. 
There is about them certain marks of un- 
definable originality, which no contrivance 
can fairly imitate, and flights of fancy 
which challenge the boldest efforts of 

tical invention to rival. It is chiefly, 
if not exclusively, in this view that they are 
valuable, when we survey them simply as 
tales; but there is another light in which 
they become far more instructive. a 

They seem to have started into existence 
when man had not fully emerged from 


barbarism, and we find: their dominion 


always most powerful where civilization 
and reformation have not exerted their 
influence. Their prevalence, and’ ascen- 
dency over human credulity may therefore 
be considered as no bad criterion, by 
which to estimate the diminutive progress 
that has been made by any people in 
the cultivation of science, and ie de- 
velopment of intellectual energy. If this 


be admitted as an accurate “standafd, 


| 
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though the of England have 
much to lewin, those of Ireland have in 
addition an enormous load to east away. 

A TALE FOR SYMPATHY. 


( Concluded from col. 734.) 


“(Several circumstances had tended to 
raise suspicion in the neighbourhood where 
we lived, though perhaps no persons were 
more cautious in their dealings than we 
were ; in our apparel were various places 
for the secreting of our forged notes, and 
these we were in the habit of occasionally 
mingling with the current money of the 
realm, but always with such a mark, that 
when a favourable opportunity presented 
itself, we could them off without no- 
tice or detection. I have often been sur- 
prised at the ingenuity of man in devising 
schemes of iniquity ; with what talent and 
ability he plans, executes, and matures the 
nefarious of his common ad- 
versary ; what infinite trouble and 
unwearied diligence he employs, to secure 
to his immortal soul eternal death !—when 
half such exertions in the service of God 
might secure for him an “eternal weight 
of glory.” That the prosperity of the 
wieked is but of short a tg we have 
the common experience of life to- verify, 
and the words of holy writ are ever teeming 
with similar warnings. I can add my mite 
of testimony, that the “pleasures of sin 
are indeed but for a season,” they are 
transitory and evanescent as the fleeting 
visions of the morning, and bring with 
them, as an invariable character of their 
baneful origin, nothing but sorrow, anxiety, 
and woe. 
“On one occasion my companion had 
his usual wariness: about a fort- 
ight before, he had » at the shop of 
a City mercer, a £5. note, and on the 
new purchases, this very £5. note was 
lane | Bank with the word 
* Forged,’ in letters stamped upon the 
back of it, Without | 
and my companion were hauled off to 
Hatton Garden. The case was clearly 
made out against him, two other notes of 
the same kind were found upon his person. 
I was examined, but by a surprising com- 
bination of incidents, 1 had circulated, a 
few hours before, all I possessed. Still the 
fact of my being in his company, and 
cient to the magistrate in 
to prison with my partmer in guilt, 
house was searched, but nothing could be 


found to implicate me, while in the house 
of my unhappy friend was discovered a 
box containing many thousands of pounds 
of this infamous commodity. 

“Oh ! sir, how can I describe the affecting 
scene which followed? My brain seems 
almost on fire when imagination in its 
vivid characters presents the appalling in- 
terview between myself and my distracted 
wife; the pale cheek, the quivering lip, 
the deluged eye, all bespoke the deep and 
settled agony of her lovely bosom. Me- 
thinks I feel at this moment her throbbi 
heart beat against my breast, methinks 
feel the burning tear-drops issuing from 
her eyes, and almost scalding me as they 
fall upon my cheek, while her aching fore- 
head rests upon my temples: I hear the 
struggling sigh heaving incessantly, and Oh ! 
my ears still are vibrating with the mourn- 
ful expressions of her sorrow.—‘ Can my 
dear Amy, said I, forgive a villain ?—can 
she have pity on a wretch who abhors him- 
self? Dearest, give me one expression of 
your sympathy, though I deserve it not, 
one single token that you do not, cannot 
hate me, and I am satisfied.’ Her eyes 
rested fora moment on my countenance ; 
she made an effort to speak, her lips 
merely quivered, she grasped me convul- 
sively, one deep, heart-rending, unutterable 
groan was all I heard. “The golden 
bond was loosed, the pitcher was broken 
at the fountain,— she expired in my arms.” 

Here the poor man paused, overcome 
by the intensity of his feelings; my own 
bosom heaved.with mingled emotions, the 


dying-bed of their father, I could not for- 
bear,—I wept aloud. 

This stroke (continued the poor 
seemed the climax of my misery. 
are times, sir, when grief is too intense to 
give any outward marks of its feeling. I 
shed no tears, I uttered not a word of sor- 
row, but in the deepest agony of heart 
seemed lost even te myself. A violent fit 
of frenzy succeeded this apparent apathy, 
and now know is, that the 
honour of my partner in iniquity saved me 
from ap. ignominious death; I was dis- 
eharged from pri i ce of 


prison, in consequen 
there being no bill. Two days after my 


| 
rey tears hung upon my eyelids, for whe could 
9 refuse the tribute? The child who had 
i been my guide to his wretched father was 
_ kneeling at my feet; with one hand he 
ee grasped the cold finger of his parent, the 
; other he twined round my knee, and with 
Ra such a piteous countenance was gazing in 
a my face, that what with the melancholy 
. recital I had just heard, and the sympathy 
: I felt for the dear innocents who sat by the 
| 
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elargment 1 became ly reasonable, | deep and horrifying crush, like the sudden 

ne ene bursting of a mighty bubble, succeeded, 
at I al al all liberty to stray wherever 1 one universal twitter of convulsion shook 


The recollection of the wretched being 
whom I had left in prison, and who I 
found was shortly to suffer for his crimes, 
frequently came across my mind ; [ greatly 
wished to see him, I wished to say many 
things to him, to condole, to sympathize, 
to smoothen his exit. In spite of all the 
wretchedness I endured through him, and 
the wickedness I had been taught by him, 
still my heart forgave him, and in the very 
fulness, of its own affections beat tenderly 
towards him. Without saying any thing 
to those friends who had kindly removed 
me from Newgate, I one morning deter- 


mined upon paying him a visit. I had 
not h when the day of his execution 
was to take place, and from a sense of 


shame I felt backward in making the 
inquiry. 

“When I arrived at the end of Newgate 
Street, I perceived that a great concourse 
ef people had assembled.—A momentary 
thought of horror crossed my imagination : 
perhaps I had wandered there on the very 
morning he was about to suffer. I was 

right in my conjecture ; he was just mount- 
ing the scaffold. His step was firm, and 
unagitated, but there was a deadly pale- 
ness over his whole countenance; he 
seemed to listen attentively to the exhor- 
tations of the ordinary, and I could per- 
ceive, for I involuntarily made my way 
close to the scaffold, that he was in com- 
taunion with God. This solemn interval 
awakened deep thoughts in my own bo- 
som; I remembered the frequent admo- 
nitions of my dear father, and I secretly 
mourned that the seed he had sown had 
fallen on barren land. Oh! thought I, 
fearful as its seems, what is there appalling 
in a human bar of judicature, com 

with that awful tribunal, where no trick- 
eries of law, nor any human contrivance, 
can hide the guilty or avert his punishment. 
I trembled as I reflected on the awful con. 
sequence of death: when I thought of the 
“fire which is never quenched, of the 
worm which dieth not,” my whole heart 
seemed overpowered, and in the deepest 
agony of contrition I struck my bosom, 
and called out, with the publican of old, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.”—— 

I saw the rope adjusted round the neck 
of my poor friend ; the fatal cap was drawn 
over his fixe and manly countenance ; a 
murmur of dissatisfaction bummed 

the crowd. The signal was given for his 
the belt gave way, a 


his limbs; my heart sunk within me; I 
turned away, overcome by my feelings. 
“On my way home I passed -by —— 
chapel, and found that divine service was 
just commencing. Where can’ a wretch, 
overwhelmed by a sense of hiswown guil- 
tiness, seek a refuge more suitable than in 
the bosom of God’s tabernacle? I entered, 
my heart reproaching me the while for my 
long neglect of this duty. I had been 
saved from a merited death, a death of 


thankfulness to that merciful Being by 
whose arm I was saved. The sermon 
affected me deeply, it was from that pas+ 
sage in the life of the wretched prodigal, 
“T will arise and go to my Father, and 
will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son.” 
I need not state to you the manner in 
which the preacher handled this subject; 
suffice it to say, it came home to my own 
heart: God’s Spirit evidently blessed the 
word; I returned home, and gs that 
day and several succeeding ones in earnest 
prayer to Almighty God, and oe 

and praying over his tholy word : 


had rather bea 
door-keeper in God’s service, than dwell in 
the tents of wickedness.” 

“There is one remark which I would 


table proof of the very 
racter of christian feeling amongst its 


the christian faith is itself rapidly dif 


| 

infamy ; I had been raised from a bed of 

sickness, and restored to those senses which 

for a season I had lost, and yet in my es 
heart I had never uttered one word: of a 
| | 

gradually grew more tranquil, 00 

upon the change in my circumstances as 

a blessed change; I rejoiced in my poverty; 

| 

| here make, and which I think is a lamen- . 
fusing, and the sound of the gospel is 

heard on every shore, that the genuine 

spirit of Christianity is known but feebly. ; 
How difficult it is for a poor sinner, 

roused to a sense of his own miserable | 
condition, to reconcile himself, not to God, 

but to man; not to that divine and holy 

Being whose arms are ever ready to ~ 

receive him; but to his fellow sixmers, 

creatures of his own stamp and charactef, : 
and perhaps whose lives, were they fairly 
sifted, might be filled with blacker miquity 

than his; men too, who profess to regulate 
their lives after the exquisite example ‘of ; 
our blessed Redeemer, who are ever talke 
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ing of charity, of forgiveness of injuries, of 
reclaiming the wayward: yet when an 
Object itself, when an’ opportunity 
is afforded them of evincing the truth of 
their profession, the strength of their prin- 
ciple, the character of their piety,—how do 
they act? Ina moment they forget their 
duty, overlook the commands of their 

r, and commence rather persecutors 
than Christian helpers. I would not, how- 
ever, be too severe in my censures ; doubt- 
less there are some who have tasted of the 
fountain, and whose lives testify its effi- 
cacy, some such I have met with, but the 
bulk of them I must class with the “ 
tilent,” and “who know not what spirit 
they are of.” 

“Tt was in vain I endeavoured to obtain 
a livelihood for myself and family. The 
doors of all who knew me were closed 
upon me; if for a few months I obtained 
employment amongst people who were 
ignorant of me, slander was soon busy, and 
T lost my situation. Ob! a thousand and 
a thousand times must I have been hurried 
into the darkest despair, and have lifted 
my hand against my own person, had it 
not been for the consolation derived from 
that hallowed volume, upon the promises 
of which I now die in peace. 

“The fact that Iam leaving my infant 
children is the source occasionally of much 
sorrow to me; but I am ever cheered by 
that sacred promise, “I have been young, 
But now am old, yet have I not seen the righ- 
teous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread.” Of course I would not apply the 
epithet ‘righteous’ to so t a trans- 
e- as I have been, did I not know 

between God and my own svul a 
solemn transaction had taken place, and 
were I not convinced that, through the 
blood of the covenant, if my sins were 
deeper than scarlet they would be washed 
whiter than snow. 

“ Well, sir, I will not longer weary you 
with the detail of the various calamities 
which for years I have endured, but, find- 
ing my strength daily decreasing, and all 
the marks of regular consumption bringing 
me to the grave, I perceived I had a duty 

to perform,—a provision for my dear 

pless, innocent children; for this pur- 
pose I was making the best of my way to 
my native city, to beg of my brother that 
I might lay my bones by the side of my 
dear parents, and that he would evince 
some token of his affection towards his 
niece and nephew, by providing for them 
a suitable employment, whereby they may 
obtain an honest livelihood. I find, how- 
ever, that my strength will not carry me 


there, and that I must trust wholly to God 
to provide for those I leave behind me: 
yet if I might be permitted to ask you a 
favour, it would be that after my decease 
you would forward to him a statement of 
my miserable exit, and implore his cha. 
ritable consideration for my children.” 

I pledged my word to the poor man 
that i would use every effort for' the bene- 
fit of his children, should it please God to 
remove him, and in the mean time I caused 
him to be taken to a more suitable abode, 
where his disease was attended to with 
care, and the necessary comforts of a sick 
bed procured for him.—His own antici- 
pations were realized, in a few days he 
died, and Iam happy in being able to 
record, that his children were kindly 
removed by their uncle, received into 
his house and adopted as his own. 

Emberton, Aug. 6th, 1827. E. D. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE STORM GLASS. 
Mr. Eprrtor. 

Srr.—In your interesting publication for 
June last, col. 511, I found an account of 
“a storm glass.” The same mod:> of mak- 
ing this invaluable instrument I had seen a 
long time previous, (July 3, 1824) in a 
little publication called the Chemist. For 
the space of a few days after reading it in 
the Chemist, I endeavoured “ to explain the 
principles on which the properties of this 
curious instrument and their chemical affini- 
ties operated :” yet, after all, 1 found my- 
self foiled,—and foiled too in a science 
which for many years had been my study. 
Still I resolved upon a trial ; and ‘ther hav- 
ing surmounted an error in the Chemist, 
(chloride of arum, instead of hydrochlo- 
rate, viz. muriate of arum:) I succeeded 
in making this invaluable instrument—but it 
was no storm glass to me. The experi- 
ment supported my theory, and proved to 
me that fancy, or some such ingredient, must 
be added, to render it complete. This, the 
editor of that little work, the Chemist, shortly 
after acknowledged, and acknowledged also 
that it had crept into his work from a French 
journal, which had copied it from an 
American one, “into which,” says the 
editor, “ it had probably been copied from 
the Mechanic’s Magazine,” &c. “‘ We con- 
fess we were caught by the title,” &c. 

With regard to the affinities: Camphor 
has an affinity for alcohol, consequently 
will combine with it, and if mixed without 
the presence of any other substance, the mix- 
ture is perfectly colourless ;—if we add 
muriate of ammonia, which has nearly the 
same affinity for alcohol as camphor, the 
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liquor is still colourless ; but if to\this mix- [ 


ture of alcohol, camphor, and muriate of 
arum; the least drop of water be added, 
wherever the water falls, the mixture im- 
mediately becomes turbid, or, I should say, 
flaky. The rationale is: Alcohol having 
a great affinity for water, leaves the cam- 
phor tocombine with the water —the muriate 
also having an affinity for both alcohol and 
water, remains attached to the alcohol, and 
consequently in part combines with the 
water; if still further this be pursued, both 
the muriate and the alchohol may be washed 
away with distilled water, and every grain 
of camphor may be collected. Again, upon 
the addition of nitre no alteration is seen, 
nor indeed does any take place—the ni- 
trate having but little affinity for either of 
the other substances—not sufficient to cause 
decomposition before the alcohol shall have 
nearly evaporated. 

Then, after all, what is this mixture? 
Murjate of ammonia dissolved in cam- 
phorated spirits of wine. The question runs 
thus :—How can this mixture be affected 
by the atmosphere? It may by moisture 
in the air—the top by this means may be- 
come turbid, or “a substance in form of a 
leaf” may appear “on the surface of the 
liquid,” which “ is remarkably white.” All 
this may be; but only from the humidity 
of the atmosphere—the camphor being dis- 
engaged as before stated, would occur in 
case water were added; yet what is this 
more than a common sea-weed will do, viz. 
indicate the presence of wet? Muriate of 
ammonia will shew as much. If any thing 
else affect this mixture, it is electricity, which 
is the principal agent in thunder-storms ; 
but electricity I have tried — passing a cur- 
rent of electricity over the top and algo 
through the tube. Every mode I have tried, 
but I only once found any alteration in the 
appearance, and that was when I decom- 
posed the whole by galvanic electricity. 
Nevertheless, I tried what heat, together 
with electricity, would do,—passing oxygen 
gas, then agtream of nitrogen, and lastly of 
carbonic acid; but in no one experiment 
did I find any thing which did not justify 
me in pronouncing this infallible barometer 
to be a most capricious one; and if your 
correspondent would trouble himself with 
another trial, perhaps he would be not 


quite so successful as heretofore, or more 
successful than 


Your constant reader, 
CuyMicus., 


From another correspondent, whose signa- 
ture is Vrati, we have received observations on the 
Storm-glass, very similar in amount to the above. 
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Wesleyan Methodists.—Of this Christian co 
munity the annual conference held at Manchester 


has just ended, from.the report of which it appears, 
that during the past year, an addition of about 
8000 has been made to tlreir societies, Nothing of 
moment beyord the circle of their own immediate 
concerns resulted from their deliberations. As 
usual, many preachers have died during the 

year, several have been réceived into full 
nexion, and a due proportion have been admit 

on trial, In some places local causes have created 
ferments, but peace in general prevails throughout 
the body. 

Infant an Asylum.—On the evening of July 
the 3rd, a meeting was held at the City of London 
Tavern, for the purpose of forming an Institution 
in favour of infant orphans. George Byng, esq. M.P. 
took the chair. It appeared that the object was to 
board, nurse, and shucate, destitute orphans at 
any age under seven years, at which time, if charity 
were still necessary, they would be eligible for the 
many excellent institutions which receive the 
fatherless at seven years of age; such as Christ's 
Hospital, the London Orphan Asylum, the Cle 
Orphan School, the Orphan Working School, an 
the Asylum for Female Orphans. The meeting 
expressed a lively interest in the benevolent under- 
taking, and upwards of 200 guineas were immedi. 
ately subscribed for its benefit. All letters are to 
be addressed, and applications on the subject of 
cases made, either to the Rev. Jas. Rudge, D. D. 
F.R.S. secretary, Limehouse, or to the Reverend 
A. Reed, sub-treasurer, 

Loan Tract Distribution —The plan to which 
this article refers may be thus explained :—The 
Committee of an Auxiliary Tract Society, or afew 
benevolent individuals, divide their neighbourhood 
into districts, and to each district they appoint one 
or two visitors, The districts may consist of twenty 
families, or more. The visitors take with them the 
loan tracts, and leave them at the different houses, 
They are generally left for a week or a fortnight; 
in the latter case, one visitor may take two districts, 
At the expiration of this time the visitors call and 
exchange them.—The following are some of the ad- 
vantages of this plan: 1. It secures the reading of 
the Tracts. 2. Itemploys numerous Agents in a most 
useful manner, 3. It does extensive good at a 
small expense. 4, It is the only method of bring- 
ing home instruction to thousands of the poor, 
5. It is attended with numerous collateral benefits, 

Caution to Waggoners.—E, Yeomans, a wag- 
goner,in the employ of Mr. Mason, a brewer in 
Canterbury, was lately convicted in the mitigated 
gonekty of 5s, and costs, for not having chained a 

og toa dray which he was driving on the Whit- 
stable-road. The public perhaps are not aware of 
the following clause in the general Turnpike Act, 
4th Geo, LV. chap. 95 :—“ That if any person hay- 
ing the care of any waggon or other carriage to 
convey goods for hire, reward, or sale, on any 
turnpike road, shall not chain or fasten any do 
that may be attending him on such road to ouch 
waggon or other carriage, every person so offend- 
ing shall forfeit any sum not exceeding 20s.” 

speedy Intercourse.—it appears that the Jews 

of different countries communicate with each other 
now chiefly by means of pigeons; and an instance 
is given of one, which was carrying the exchange 
from London to Amsterdam, resting on the roof of 
a house in Rotterdam. 

Connective link in Animal Life—We are in- 
formed by Cunningham, in his “ Two Years’ Resi- 
dence in New South Wales,” that there is in that 
extensive region of the globe, a remarkable animal . 
which forms the connective link between bird and 
beast, having a bill like a duck, and paws webbed 
in a similar manner. Its legs, however, and bod 
are those of a quadraped. They are covered w 
sick close hair, and the creature has a broad 

ick tail, by which it steers its course through the 
waters. It abounds in the rivers, and may fre- 
quently be seen rising tothe surface to breathe 
like a seal, and then diving again in quest of prey, 
On the inside of each foot, it has a claw, throa 


| 
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i “tube its a poiserous fluid into A Chronology of Aneient History, with an His- 
the by its as when assailed [| torical Geographical Account of the various 
it strikes together and fastens on its | Nations of the Earth, by Mrs. Sherwood, Vol. IT. 
enemy li boards, 6s, 


Mr. Canning’s Will. 
' This is the last will and testament of me, the 
Right Hon. George Canning, of Gloucester-place, 
Brompton, in the county of Middlesex. I give and 
bequeath unto my dear wife, Joan Canning, all 
anc singular my personal estate and effects, what- 
— and wheresoever, and of what nature and 
kind soever (subject to the payment of my just 
debts, and funeral and testamentary expenses,) to 
and for her own absolute use and benefit; and I 
do heréby nominate, constitute, and appoint my 
said dear wife, and the Most Hon, William Henry 
Cavendish Bentinck Scott, Marquis of Titchfield, 
executrix and executor of this my will, and guar- 
dians of my children during their minorities ; and 
I do hereby revoke all former and other wills by me 
at any time heretofore made. In witness whereof, I, 
the said George Canning, have here unto set myhand 
and seal, this 20th® day of Soon in the year 
of our Lord 1809. “GEORGE CANNING (L.S.) 
“ Signed, sealed, published, and declared, &c. 
in the presence of—Henry Wellesley, Charles Ellis. 
“TI earnestly desire that Joan will either pay to 
my mother 2,000.. or (what I should prefer, if it 
can be secured) an annuity of 300/. during her life.” 
The will and codicil have been sworn to at Doc- 
tors’ Commons, by the oath of the Most Noble 
William Henry Cavendish Bentinck Scott, Dake 
of Portland (heretofore Titehfield,) one of the 
executors, a power being reserved to Joan Can- 
ning, widow, the relict, the other executor. 
The effects are sworn to be under 20,0002. but 
it has been said, they do not exceed 4000. 


(* Theday before the duel with Lord Castlereagh.) 
Literary Notices. 
Just Published. 
' The Practical Cabinet-Maker, Upholsterer, and 
Complete Decorator, by Peter and Michael Angelo 
Nicholson, with 103 illustrative Engravings, in one 
demy quarto volume. 

Remarks on the Mustard Tree mentioned in the 
New Testament, by John Frost, F. A. S., &c., 8vo, 

The Existence, Nature, and Ministry of the 
Holy Angels briefly considered as an important 
Branch of the Christian Religion, contained in the 
Volumes of Divine Revelation : with Observations 
on the Spiritaality of the Christian Religion, and 
on that Vitality which abounds in Nature and 
Providence. 2s. 6d. 

A New Edition (being the 6th) of the Reverend 
T. Morell’s History of Greece, for the use of 
Schools. [2mo. 5s. 

Dr. Newman has just bublished a New Edition 
(being the 19th) of Palmer’s Dissenter’s Catechism, 
containing a brief History of the Dissenters, and 
the Reason of Dissent from the National Church. 
Is. or 10s. per doz. 

Part IIL. for 1827, of Richard Baynes’s Catalogue 
of Old and New Books, comprising the Library of 
the late Rev. Mr. Jones of Silver-street, and a good 
selection in every department of Literature. Is. 6d. 

Second Latin Exercises, adapted to every Gram- 
mar, and intended as an Introduction to the Ele- 
gantia Latina. 12mo. bound, 2s. 6.d. 

A Sermon, preached before the London Mis- 
sionary Society, May 11, 1827. by the Rev. R. W. 
Sibthorp, B.D. 1s, 

A Sermon, preached to the Juvenile Societies 
in connexion with the London Missionary Society, 
May 7, 1837. 41 the Rev. T. Raffles, LL. dD. Is. 

A New Edition (being the 6th,) of the Village 
in au Uproar, or the Thresher’s Visit to the Mis- 
sionary Meeting. 18mo. boards, 1s. 6d. 

A Funeral Sermon, occasioned by the Death of 
Miss Elizabeth C—, by tlie Rev. J, Styles,D. D. 

A third Volume of Hymes and Poems, Doctrinal, 


Evangelical, and Experimental, by Daniel Herbert. 


A Course of Elementary Reading in Science and 
Literature, compiled popular Writers, by 
J. M. M’Culloch, A. M. 

Fashionable Amusements, 8yo. boards, 6s, 

The Cook’s. and Housewife’s Manual, second 
Edition, by Margaret Dods, 8vo. boards, 7s. 6d. 

The Child's French Friend, being Grammar, 
ig and Vocabulary, by M. A. Allison, half 

und, 2s. 

Questions in Roman History, with Geographical 
and Maps, &c., by John Olding, 

ound, 

Elements of Geometry, with Notes, by J. R. 
Young, 8yo. boards, 8s. 

In the Press. 

A second Edition of the Parent’s Monitor, or, Nar- 
ratives, Anecdotes, and Observations, on Religious 
Education and Personal Piety. by the Rev. David 
Barker, 12mo. 

An Antidote to a spreading Antinomian Delusion, 
by the late Rev. John Bruce, a new Edition. 

Memoirs of the Rev. David Bogue, D. D. by~ 
the Rev. James Bennett, D. D. are nearly ready 
for publication. 

A second series of the Bible Story Book, by 
the Rev. B. H. Draper.—The third Edition of the 
first series is just published. ; 

A fourth Edition of the Christian Father's Pre- 
sent to his Children, by the Rev. J. A. James, 

Rey. Dr. Pye Smith has in the press a new 
Edition, very much enlarged, of his Diseourse on 
the Saecritice, Priesthood, and Atonement of Christ. 

Preparing for the Press. 

A Defence of the Missions in the South Sea and 
Sandwich Islands, against the Charges and Mis- 
representations of the Quarterly Review, in a Let- 
ter addressed to the Editor of that Journal, 

Will be published in October ; a Greek Gradus, 
containing the Interpretation, in Latin and English, 
of all words which occur in the Greek Poets, and 
also exhibiting the Quantity marked on each syl- 
lable, thus combining the advantages of a Lexicon 
of the Greek Poets, and a Greek Gradus, By the 
Rev. J, Brasse, B. D., late fellow of ‘Trinity Col 
lege, Cambridge. One thick vol. 8vo. bonnd, 20s. 

A new and improved Edition (ninth) of Elegan- 
tia Latina, or Rules and Exercises illustrative of 
elegant Latin Style, by the Rev. E. Valpy, B. D. 
head master of Norwich School. Bound, 4s, 6d. 

Shortly will be published, a new.work entitled 

Winter’s Wreath ; or, a Collection of Original 
Pieces in Prose and Verse. Amongst the contri- 
bators are Wordsworth, Bowring, Gisborne, Mrs, 
Hannah More, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Roscoe, &c. &e. 
The work will be printed on superfine paper, and 
embellished with several beautiful plates, designed 
by Westall, Corbould, &c. and engraved by Heath, 
Finden, and other eminent engravers. e profit 
arising from the sale of this work will be appre- 
priated to charitable purposes. It will be con- 
tained in a case, price 12s. 

We are informed that “The et” for the 
romm 827-8 will be pubished on the Ist of Novem- 

T, OM a scale of greater excellence than either of 
its predecessors—Pietures for engravings have 
been oggrnes by Heward, R. A., Ward, R. A., 
Jones, R. A., Pickersgill, R. A., Jackson, R. A., 
and Landseer, A. R. A. ; the volume will also con- 
tain an engraving from a splendid picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P,R.A., from another b 
Smirke, R. A., and another from the celebra 
pointing, (in the collection at Wentworth House) 

y Vandyke, of Lord Strafford and his Secretary, 
engraved by the express permission of Earl Pitz- 
william. The literary portion of the volume will 
be formed of the contributions of nearly sixty of 
our most celebrated authors. The volume isto be 
contained in a case, and splendidly bound in rieh 
watered silk. 
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